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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Beauties of Wiltshire, displayed in topogra- 
phical, historical, and descriptive Sketches; il- 
lustrated with Views of the principal Seats, &c. 
with Anecdotes of the Arts, Vol. lll. By J. 
Britton. 8vo. p. 443. London 1825. 

Nearty twenty-four years have elapsed since 

the first two volumes of this work were publish- 

ed; and the author has not only thought it right 
to state the causes of this long delay in a preface, 
but to enter into an auto-biographical sketch of 
his whole I.fe and literary occupations. Assum- 
ing him to have been wrong itt not soouer re- 
deeming his engagements with regard to the 

Beauues of Wiltshire, we can only say, that we 

rejoice in his fault, since it has procured us the 

pleasure of reading this very interesting Memoir. 

Mr. Britton’s life is one full of: usefulness—an 

example to the industrious, a stimulus to the 

young of every rank in society, who may be am- 
bitious to tread the paths of literature, with ho- 
nour to themselves and benefit to the public. 

It was from the humblest of ranks that he start- 

ed ;—he was, comparatively, far advanced in 





objects, and for the protection and reward of 
men of talent.” 

In conclusion, he adds the following clear 
summary of hjs subject, which explains it and 
the manner in which it has been treated, better 
than we could do by any view of our own. 

‘* Wiltshire is a district of large extent, as it 
comprehends an area ofabout 898,090 acres, and 
measures nearly fifty-seven miles from north to 
south, by thirty-four miles from east to west. Its 
superficial area is estimated at nearly 1372 
square miles. It may be described as affording 
great diversity in external features and geological 
peculiarities, and is pre-eminently interesting to 
the topographer and antiquary. To the latter, 
indeed, it affords a wider and more ‘varied field 
for research, than, perhaps, any other county in 
England. ‘The grand and mysterious monuments 
of Stonehenge and Avebury, and the numerous 
barrows which cover its plains, are relics of an 
age anterior to historical record, and of which 
the annals of ancient nations do not furnish pa- 
rallel examples. , Like the vast pyramids of 
Egypt, the former were calculated, by theit 


hitherto appeared, nor any essential progress 
been made towards that object, although the 
task has been several times proposed, and par- 
tially undertaken. In the large folio volumes 
by Sir Richard Hoare, we are presented with 
much antiquarian illustration and topographical 
information ; and my ,humble efforts have been 
employed in the present Work, in the sketches 
of the county, for the Beauties of England, in the 
* History, &c. of Salishury Cathedral ;’ in the 
‘ Accounts of Font-Hill Abbey,’ and ‘Corsham 
House ;’ and in ‘The Architectural Antiquities 
of Great Britain,’ to put on record, and give 
publicity to, the annals of the county. Pos- 
sessing numerous papers and documents relative 
to Wiltshire already, and, as a native, feeling a 
deep interest in its prosperity, I am determined 
to continue my researches, and augment my 
collections towards a History of the County. 

The allusion to Sir R. C. Hoare in the fore- 
going quotation, strikes us as peculiarly happy 
for the illustration of British character. In him 
we see the accomplished scholar, the gentleman 





of high rank and abundant wealth, devoting him- 


years, before he had it in his power to indulge| construction, to subsist to an almost endless*self to the toils of literature with the same dili- 
his propensity for acquiring even that common jfuturity,, and would, probably, have remained’ gence and the same zeal, which mark the career 
share of knowledge which is now open to almost! entire to the present period, if the action of the |of his humbly born contemporary. It is a fine 
the entire population of Britain; and yet,‘under elements had not been assisted by thé destruc- | thing for the national charagter, to contemplate 


| 


these appalling disadvantages, the:ruling passion 


obtained the asgendencyg and ugither the lack | 


of learning, which characterised his negative 
rustic school education, nor the six years’ fart. | 


tive agency of man. In the Wansdike, Bokerly 
Ditch, and in the simpler enteetchments with 
which the county abounds, we behold the re- 
mains of British towns, an eive the mode 


‘this contrast of circumstances, and this similari 

\of noble pursuits. It isa fine thing for England, 
to see affluence anf eminent sta%en contesting 
the palm of scitutific utifity with lowly fortune 


ness of the wine-cellar, to which bis éarly man-|adopted by the Britons to miark boundaries, and andstruggling talent™;and itis equally delightful 


hood was condemned, could prevent his ardent form communications. The Castles of Old Sarum, 
mind from bursting its fetters, and embarkimg on Scratchbury, Battlesbury, and Bratton, display the 
the sea of letters. From his first effort, a ballad efforts of amore advanced period, and, with many 
Written in conjunction with Mr. Brayley, to the others of the Wiltshire entrenched works, bear .be 
present period, we.have the,journal of his voy- |marks of successive occupation by the Romans, 
age; and the perseverance with which he has the Romanised-Britons, the Saxons, and the 
pursued it may be admired, when we observe,'Danes. This portion of the kingdom, indeed, 
that independent of very many contributions to seems to have been the principal theatre of mi- 
periodical works, and works of a miscellaneous litary and, civil events which were consequent 
kind or particularly connected with the Fine Arts, on the Saxon and Danish invasions. Here the 
Mr. Britton has published nearly twenty quarto far-famed Arthur, and thestill more illustrious 
or folio volumes of Antiquarian research, and Alfred, contende! at different periods, for the 
adorned with an immense multitude of carefully liberties of their country, and-che. ked, for a time, 
executed architectural and picturesque engrav-|the tide of invading conquest. At Ludyershall, 
ings. After recapitulating the principal of these, | Devizes, Malmesbury, attd: Marlborough, the 
he says, with great feeling, vestiges of Norman fortresses may yet be traced ; 

“Though these various literary.works have! and in Clarendon Park stooda sumptuous palace, 
not been executed without very great labour,'erected by King John. Malmesbury yet pre- 
solicitude, and perseverance, yet I' have found serves the ruins of a magnificent Abbey Church ; 
time to act as Honorary Secretary, for six years, and at Lacock are to be traced some interesting 
to the Wiltshire Society in London, and have}features of movastic buildings. In the Cathe 
bestowed both zeal and money towards esta-'dral of Salisbury we behold an edifice surpassing 
blishing and supporting that institution, which every similar ancient structure, in uniformity of 
is expressly founded to aid and. assist indigent style and symmetry of parts. Many of the pa- 
but deserving boys, from the county of Wilts.!rochial churches in the couaty are, likewise, ob- 
In my boyish days, I should have regarded such jects worthy the examination of the antiquary, as 
a society as a parent and a friend ; and it will specimens of architectural skill and science ; and 


have more than my good wishes in the evening | 
of life. As a Manager to one literary institu- 
tion, and a Director, &c. to another, my time 
and zeal have also been often exercised ; and | 
trust that both may still further be devoted to 


them ; for deriving, as | have done, much plea- | 


sure and profit from literature, 1 am fully dispos- 
ed to promote, to the best of my abilities, all so- 





cieties and plans that are founded for literary 


in Wilton House, Longford Castle, Font-Iill 
Abbey, Corsham Hoase, Bowood, Tottenham 
Park, Charlton Park, Stourhead, and Longleat, 
we are presented with mansions, alike celebrated 
for magnificence and beauty.of scenery, and for 
popular attraction to the comhoisseurs and artists 
of the country. 

“‘ The above circumstances considered, it is 


truly surprising that no History of Wiltshire has 


to see the latter making good its way against all 
‘the difficulties which oppose its pro Which 
is most to be honoured, it is hardly possible to 
say ; but if we consult ofr own sentiments on 
the occasion, we can safely say that we think it 
impossible to honour either too much. 

| Having been rather batrayed into these re- 
flections by Mr. Britton’s little bio,raphical Me- 
moir which cannot fail te make a very favour- 
able impression on the legast of every literary 
mau of sense and fecling who reads it, ani which 
is written in a style of mosesty and simplicity 
that reflects yreat credit on is author ; we shall 
now do our critical duty bya verting to the body 
of che volume before us. We need not premise 
that Wiltshire, with Malmesbury, Lacoc k,Stone- 
henge, Avebury, &c, &Xc. is gértainly one ot the 
most important provinces in this cowstry for an- 
tiquarian interest. Its antiquities indeed puzzle 
inquiry ; but every new light thrown on Barrow, 
| Cairn, Cromlech, ind Cemple, whether of Druid, 
| Sriton, Roman, Saxon, or Dane, sheds a ray 
‘which, like a lamp buraing ia the sepulchre of 
our ancestors, cannot be..contemplated without 
exciting emotions, 0: no e@inmon kind. A few 
extracts will show how Mr, 4éritton has managed 
the display of his lights : 

“ uinety —Vhis parish affords a remarkable 
proof that the division of tngland into counties 
was regulated by the territorial claims of the 
landed proprietors, at the period when the ex- 
tent and boundaries of the different shires were 





* We have not regu arly seen Sir KR. ©, Hoare’s work ; 
but the last Part, which we observed pon the table ofa 
friend, appeared to us, on a casual to be not 
only splendid in form, but ip topographical 
and antiquarian lope,—Ep, J,. G, 
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finally settled. The priacipal part of this larg: 
parish, though included within Wiltshire, con- 
stitutes a portion of the hundred of Crowthorn« 
and Minety, in the county of Gloucester ; whilst 
the church, and a small tract of ground on which 
it stands, in the midst of the parish, belong 
to the hundred of Malmesbury, in Wiltshire. 
This part of Minety was granted to the monas- 
tery of Malmesbury by King E:helwolf. The re- 
maining part of the parish belonged, previous to 
the Reformation, to the Abbey of Cirencester. 

“The Church, not otherwise remarkable, con- 
tains a brass plate, fixed against the north wall, 
commemorating Nicholas Powlett, his wife Mary, 
who was of the Hungerford family, and four daugh- 
ters. He appears to have been the father of Sir 
Amias Powlett or Paulet, one of the keepers ot 
Mary, Queen of Scots, during her long impri- 
sonment, Aubrey says, the windows of this 
church formerly contained stained glass. Ina 
north window were the words ‘ Orate pro Ani- 
mabus Thome Hungerford Militis et Domine 
Christian uxorus ejus ;’ and in the same window, 
the united arms of Powlett and Hungerford, se- 
veral times repeated. ‘ Near the south door of 
the chancell, lieth buried—Penn, the father of 
Sir William Penn, Vice Admiral, the father of 
William Penn, proprietor of Pennsylvania. The 
grave-stone was broken at the last pewing of the 
Church, P. is yet visible, In Braden Forest, 
in the parish of Brinkeworth, is Peun's Lodge, 
yet so called. At Rodburn there were Penns, 
which Power, of Stanton Quentin, married. 

‘he Penns had been Stewards, or relations to 
the Lord Abbot of Malmesbury.’ 

- - - Garsdon.—* The church plate belonging 
to this parish consists of a silver (gallon) flaggon, 
two silver (quart) chalices, and a silver salver, 
Upon each is engraved, ‘ This was given to 
Garsdon Church, by the Lady Pargiter{ she 
was formerly the wife of Sir Lawrence Washing- 
ton, who both lie buried here.’ “The fate of this 
donation has been rather remarkable, and may 
therefore be noticed. ‘The plate, for many 
~~ had been kept in a box deposited in a lum- 

er closet in the old mansion. ‘There was an 


idle tale told in the village, that a ghost had for-- 


merly been laid in the box. This story was per- 
haps as useful as a double lock ; since a super- 
stitious dread of disturbing the ghost effectually 
deterred many from indulying their curiosity, by 
scrutinising the contents of the box. Having un 
derstood, from an old man, that many years 
back it was reported there was some communion 
plate at the great house, the clergyman took an 
opportunity to make inquiry about it. To the 
utter surprise of the people of the house, on 
opening the lid of the box (for the first time, 
perhaps, for upwards of a century), instead of 
seemg a ghost jump out, this valuable service of 
tarnished plate presented itself; and it was 
immediately taken to the vicarage house. 

-- + At Innwood, between Lacock and 
Beanacre, there isa very singular Ouk Treg. At 
about five feet from the ground, the trank is 
diviled into four stems, which rise perpendicu- 
Jarly and do not overhang the base of the parent 
stock, in consequence of which they look like so 
many trees growing from the same root. The 
tree is called ‘ the Four Sisters,’ an appellation 
which has occasioned a mistake in some maps of 
the county, where we find the site of this tree 
marked as if it were a park or seat, and named 
the Fair Sister, though there is no such place in 
the county.” 

These brief quotations must appear to be in 
sufficient for the praise we have bestowed upon 
the work; and indeed they are mere patches 


remains at Avebury, &c. would occupy a larger 
space than we can afford to give, though we 
must confess they would do greater justice to the 
author. 

Respecting the matchless monument we have 
just named, we read the following passage with 
regret and disgust : 

‘* Such is supposed to have been the general 
form and construction of the temple at Avebury, 
which, according to Stukeley’s account, consisted 
originally of six hundred and fifty-seven stones. 
Most of these, however, have been broken into 
pieces, and used as building materials, or to mend 
the roads. ‘The age of barbarism, or of Gothic 
apathy to objects of antiquity, has not entirely 
disappeared ; for, as late as the year 1824, there 
were persons who deliberately ordered some of 
the remaining upright stones of this temple to be 
broken and removed. Had there been even a 
shadow of reason for this wanton destruction, I 
should gladly have admitted its force, and should 


cused, the parties; but the cause assigned cannot 
be regarded as reasonable, or be deemed a fair 
apology. The stone-breakers say, ‘ that these 
masses of stones were calculated to frighten 
horses, and endanger the lives and limbs of his 
Majesty’s liege subjects,’ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although they had stood unmolested and 
harmless for several hundreds of years. It is 
ardently hoped that no further destruction of this 
temple will take place. The contemplation of 
such avast work of ancient art, both in reference 
to its present state and its original splendour, and 
of those peculiar customs of our remote ances- 
tors which gave occasion for its erection, natu- 
rally excites, by turns, the astonishment and the 
regret, the admiration and the indignation, of 
every zealous antiquary. ‘Tracing it from what 
remains, to its primary and perfect condition, the 
mind is bewildered in conjecture and amazement ; 
for, originally, the plains must: hive been occu- 
pied by immense. numbers of inhabitants, all co- 
operating in one great vational work—all sub- 
missive to one controlling power—all influenced 
by one code of religious and political laws—and 
al obedient and devoted to one chief, or supreme 
head. Like the vast and peculiar temples of 
Egypt and India, this at Avebury must have 
been the work of religions supremacy in the de- 
signer, and of religious devotion in the operators ; 
it is wholly unlike the works of civil policy, and 
cannot, therefore, be referred to any other hu- 
man principle than Relizion—to that fearful and 
awful devotion of man to infinite and inscrutable 
omnipotence.” 

We have only to add, that the style of this 
publication would have admitted of considerable 
polish~-that the opinion of the writer upon cer- 
tain persons (such as Hobbes and his panegyrist, 
pages 105-6) are at direct variance with ours— 
but that, altogether, with its engravings and re- 
search, it is not only a production of great local, 
but of very general interest. 








MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 1 vol. 4to, 
Lw our last Gazette we entered at considerable 
length ivto the literary merits of this volume, 
and quoted at large its most distinguished lite- 
rary novelties. 

Concerning the most finished of all Sheridan's 
dramatic productions, the School for Scandal, we 
were not then enabled to extract any notice; 
nor do we now (though the whole statement is 
curious) deem it necessary to do more than copy 
one very brief passage. 

“ Mr. Sheridan was now approaching the 
summit of his dramatic fame; he had alrea- 
dy produced the best opera in the language, 








which we.are compelled to adopt, because the 
far more ietpeiins dieqaisitions on the ancient 


no 


and there now remained for him the glory of 


sane 

writing also the best comedy. As this species of 
composition seems, more, perhaps, than any 
other, to require that knowledge of human na- 
ture and the world which experience alone can 
give, it seems not a little extraordinary that 
nearly all our first-rate comedies should have 
been the productions of very young men. Those 
of Congreve were all written before he was tive- 
and-twenty. Farquhar produced the Constant 
Couple in bis two-and-twentieth year, and died 
at thirty. Vanburgh was a young ensign when 
he sketched out the Relapse and the Provoked 
Wife, and Sheridan crowned his reputation with 
the School for Scandal at six-and-twenty. 

“It is, perhaps, still more remarkable to find, 
as in the instance before us, that works which, 
at this period of life, we might suppose to have 
been the rapid offspring of a careless, but vigo- 
rous fancy, anticipating the results of experience 
by a sort of second-sight inspiration,—should, on 
the contrary, have been the slow result of many 


have endeavoured to justify, or at least have ex-{and doubtful experiments, gradually unfolding 


beauties unforeseen by him who produced them, 
and arriving, at length, step by step, at perfec- 
tion. That such was the tardy précess by 
which the School for Scandal was produced, 
will appear from the first sketches of its plan 
and dialogue, which I am here enabled to lay 
before the reader, and which cannot fail to 
interest deeply all those who take delight in 
tracing the alchymy of genius, and in watching 
the first slow workings of the menstruum, out of 
which its finest transmutations arise. 

“« ¢ Genius,’ says Buffon, ‘is patience ; or (as 
another French writer has explained his thought) 
‘La Patience cherche, et le Génie trouve ;’ and 
there is little doubt that to the co-operation of 
these two powers all the brightes inventions of 
this world are owing : that Patience must 
first explore the depths where the pearl lies hid, 
before Genius boldly dives and brings it up full 
into light. There are, it is true, some striking 
exceptions to this rule; and our own times have 
witnessed more than one extraordinary intellect, 
whose depth has not prevented their treasures 
from lying ever ready within reach. But the 
records of Immortality furnish few such in- 
stances ; and all we know of the works that she 
has ‘hitherto marked with her seal, sufficiently 
authorize the general position, — that nothing 
great and durable has ever been produced with 
ease, and that labour is the parent of all the 
lasting wonders of this world, whether in verse 
or in stone, whether poetry or pyramids. 

‘The first Sketch of the School for Scandal 
that occurs was written, Iam inclined to think, 
before the Rivals, or at least very soon after it; 
—and that it was his original intention to sa- 
tirise some of the gossips of Bath appears from 
the title under which I find noted dow:, a3 
follows, the very first hints, probably, that sug- 
gested themselves for the dialogue. 


‘The Stanperers—A Pump-Room Scene. 


‘ Friendly caution to the newspapers. 

‘ Itis whispered— 

‘She is a constant attendant at Church, and 
very frequently takes Dr. M‘Brawn home with 
her. 

‘ Mr, Worthy is very good to the girl ;-—for 
my part, I dare swear he has no ill intention. 

‘What! Major Wesley’s Miss Montague? 

«Lud, ma’am, the match is certainly breke— 
no creature knows the cause ;—some say a flaw 
in the lady’s character, and others, in the gen- 
tleman’s fortune. 

* To be sure they do say--- 

«I hate to repeat what I hear. 

‘She was inclined to be a little plump before 
she went. 
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~* The most intrepid blush ;—I've known her 
complexion stand fire for an hour together. 

«¢She had twins,’—How ill natured! as I 
hope to be saved, ma’am, she had but one; and 
that a little starved brat not worth mentioning.’ ” 

The original plot of this play was quite differ- 
ent from what came upon the stage; and Mr. 
M. gives interesting details of the alterations, as 
they suggested themselves, and of the junction 
of a second plot to make up the whole as the 
comedy is now represented. In conclusion he says, 

“Jt appears singular that, during the life 
of Mr. Sheridan, no authorized or correct edition 
of this play should have been published in Eng- 
land. He had, at one time, disposed of the 
copyright to Mr. Ridgewa of Piccadilly, but, 
after repeated application from the latter tor the 
manuscript, he was told by Mr. Sheridan, as 
an excuse for keeping it back, that he had been 
nineteen years endeavouring to satisfy himself 
with the style of the School for Scandal, but 
bad not yet succeeded. Mr. Ridgway, upon 
this, ceased to give him any further trouble on 
the subject.” 

The edition printed at Dublin is, however, 
very correct. 

Though like his politicallife, sufficiently hack- 
neyed in public notices, the circumstances of 
Mr. Sheridan’s concerns with theatrical af- 
fairs, especially after the change of manage- 
ment in Drury Lane, will be read, as they are 
more truly given by his biographer, with revived 
interest. When the new arrangements were 
made in 1811, Mr. S. and his son Thomas 
were to have, in various ways, £40,000 for 
their share in the property ; but poor Sheridan's 
part was more than eaten up by debts upon 
it, and reserved claims. Still, itis said, ‘ the 
gratitude which he felt to Mr. Whitbread at first, 
for the kindness with which he undertook this 
most arduous task, did not long remain unem- 
bittered when they entered into practical de- 
tails, It would be difficult indeed to find two 
persons less likely to agree in a transaction of 
this nature—the one, in affairs of business, ap- 
proaching almost as near to the extreme of ri- 
gour as the other to that of laxity. While She- 
ridan, too,—like those painters, who endeavour 
to disguise their ignorance of anatomy by an 
indistinct and furzy outline,—had an imposing 
method of generalising his accounts and state- 
ments, which, to most eyes, concealed the negli- 
gence and fallacy of the details, Mr. Whitbread, 
on the contrary, with an unrelenting accuracy, 
laid open the mivutie of every transaction, and 
made evasion as impossible to others, as it was 
alien and inconceivable to himself. He was, 
perhaps, the only person whom Sheridan had 
ever found proof against his powers of pers:a- 
sion ;—and this rigidity naturally mortified his 
pride full as much as it thwarted and discon- 
certed his views,” 

Assuredly neither of the parties are set in an 
amiable point of view by this honest exposition ; 
nor can we wonder at the denouement which 
followed between two such opposite characters. 
In 1813, 

“ The failure of Sheridan at Stafford complet- 
ed his ruin. He was now excluded both from 
the Theatre and from Parliament :—the two 
anchors by which he held in life were gone, and 
he was left a lonely and helpless wreck upon the 
waters. The Prince Regent offered to bring 
him into Parliament ; but the thought of return- 
ing to that'scene of his triumphs and his free- 
dom, with the Royal owner’s mark, as it were, 
upon him, was more than he could bear—and 
he declined theoffer. Indeed, miserable and iuse- 
cure as his life’ was now, when we consider the 


public humiliations to which he would have been! This abode, from which the following painful 


exposed, between his ancient pledge to Wigpism 
and his attachment and gratitude to Royalty, it 
is not wonderful that he should have preferred 
even the alternative of arrests and imprison- 
ments to the risk of bringing upon his political 
name any further tarnish in such a struggle. 
Neither could his talents have much longer 
continued to do themselves justice, amid the 
pressure of such cares, and the increased indul- 
gence of habits, which, as is usual, gained upo) 
him, as all other indulgences vanished. The 
ancients, we are told, by a significant device, 
inscribed on the wreaths they wore at banquets 
the name of Minerva. Unfortunately, from the 
festal wreath of Sheridan this name was now 
but too often effaced ; and the same charm, that 
once had served to give a quicker ‘flow to thought, 
was row employed to muddy the stream, as it 
became painful to contemplate what was at the 
bottom of it. By his exclusion, therefore, from 
Parliament, he was, perhaps, seasonably saved 
from affording to that ‘ Folly, which loves 
the martyrdom of Fame,’ the spectacle of a 
great mind, not only surviving itself, but, like 
the champion in Berni, continuing the combat 
after life is gone :— 
* Andava combattendo, ed era morto.’ 

“In private society, however, he could, even 
now, (before the rubicon of the cup was passed, ) 
fully justify bis high reputation for agreeableness 
and wit ; and a day which it was my good fortune 
to spend with him, at the table of Mr. Ro- 
gers, has too many mournful, as well as plea- 
sant, associations connected with it, to be easily 
forgotten by the survivors of the party. The 
company consisted but of Mr. Rogers himself, 
Lord Byron, Mr. Sheridan, and the writer of 
jthis Memoir. Sheridan knew the admiration his 





j audience felt for him ; the presence of the young 
| poet in particular, seemed to bring back bis own 
youth and wit; and the details he gave of his 
jearly life were not less interesting and animat- 
ing to himself than delightful to us.,, It was in 
the course of this evening that, destribing to us 
the poem which Mr. Whitbread had written and 
sent in, among the other Addresses for the open- 
ing of Drury Lane, and which, like the rest, turn- 
ed chiefly on allusions to the Phenix, he said,— 
‘ But Whitbread made more of this bird than 
any of them :—he entered into particulars, and 
described its wings, beak, tail, &c. in short, it 
was a Poulterer’s description of a Phenix !’ 

We were not before aware of the poetical 
talent of the then new Head of Drury Lane ;—but 
proceed with the narrative: 

‘The distresses of Sheridan now increased 
every day, aud through the short remainder oi 
his life it is a melancholy task to follow him. 
The sum arising from the sal: of his theatrical 
property was soon exhausted by the variou 
claims upon it, and he was driven to part with 
all that he most valued, to satisfy further de- 
mands and provide for the subsistence of the 
day. Those books which, as I have alread; 
mentioned, were presented to him by various 
friends, now stood, in their splendid bindings, 
on the shelves of the pawnbroker. The hand- 
some cup, given him by the electors of Stafford. 
shared the same fate. Three or four fine pic- 
tures by Gainsborough, and one by Morland. 
were Sold for little more than five hundred 
pounds ; and even the precious portrait of hi: 
first wife, by Reynolds, though not actually sola 
during his life, vanished away from his eye: 
into other hands. 

‘* One of the most humiliating trials of hi 
pride was yet toeome. In the spring of th 
year he was arrested and carried to a spunging- 
house, where he remained two or three days. 





letter to Wintoreaa was witten, formed a sad 
contrast to those Princely halls, of which he had 
so lately been the most biilliant and favoured 
guest, and which were possibly, at that very 
moment, lighted up and crowded with gay com- 
pany, unmindful of him within those prison 
walls :— 

* Tooke’s Court, Cursitor Street, Thursday, past two. 

‘I have done every thing in my power with 
the solicitors, White and Founes, to obtain my 
release, by substituting a better security for them 
than their detaining me—but in vain. 

‘ Whitbread, putting all false professions of 
friendship and feeling out of the question, you 
have no right to keep me here!—for it is in 
truth your act—if you had not forcibly withheld 
from me the twelve thousand pounds, in conse- 
quence of a threatening letter from a miserable 
swindler, whose claim YOU in particular knew 
to be u lie, 1 should at least have been out of the 
reach of this state of miserable insult—for that, 
and that only, lost me my seat in Parliament. 
And I assert that you cannot find a lawyer in 
the land, that is not either a natural-born fool or 
a corrupted scoundrel, who will not declare 
that your conduct in this respect was neither 
warrantable or legal—but let that pass for the 
present. - 

‘Independently o* the 1,0001. ignorantly with- 
held from me on the day of considering my last 
claim, I require of you to answer the draft | send 
herewith on the part of the Committee, pledging 
myself to prove to them on the first day I can 
personally meet them, that there are still thou- 
sands and thousands due to me, both legally and 
equitably, from the Theatre. My word ought 
to be taken on this subject ; and you may pro- 
duce to them this document, if one among them 
could think that, under all the circumstances, 
your conduct required justification. O God! 
with what mad confidence have I trusted your 
word—lI ask justice from you, and no boon, T 
enclosed you yesterday three different securities, 
which, had you been disposed to have acted 
even as a private friend, would have made it 
certain that you might have done so without the 
smallest risk, These you discreetly offered to 
put into the fire, when you found the object of 
your hamaue visit satisfied by seeing me safe in 
prison. 

‘I shall only add, that, I think, if T know 
myself, had our lots been reversed, and I had 
seen you in my situation, and had left Lady E. 
in that of my wife, I would have risked 6000. 
rather than have left you so—although I hai been 
in no way accessary in bringing you into that con- 
lition. 

« §. Whitbread, Esq. ‘R. B. Snertpay.’ 

his indignant appeal, which might be chought 
to reflect on the memory of Mr. Whitbread, Mr. 
vioore has endeavoured to soften down a little 
by his comments and subsequent details; but 
still we find public opinion upon the point run- 
ting strongly on the side of sympathy, and 
igainst the inhumanity of Mr. Whitbread. We 
wed hardly say, that we look upon that emment 
verson to have been a man of a hard nature ; 
rut in the present instance we cannot help think- 
ing that injustice is done him,:and the most 
vowerful argument in his behalf entirely lost 
‘ight of :—the fact was, that Mr. Whitbread 
vas himself, at the period, greatly embarrassed 
in his pecuniary affairs; and though it did not 
‘ppear to the world, such sacrifices as Sheri- 
lan’s necessities demanded were not within: his 
bility to make, without laying himself under 
voligations as irksome and painful as those he 
vas solicited to relieve. But we retaro to 
the melancholy portrait of Sheriden, at the close 





of the letter just quoted. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


—————— a 


* Even in thi- situation the sanguineness of 
his disposition did not desert him; for he was 
found by Mr. Whitbread, on his visit to the 
Spunging-house, confidently calculating on the 
representation for Westminster, in which the 
proceedings relative to Lord Cochane at that 
moment promised a vacancy. Un his return 
home, however, to Mis. Sh ridan, (some ar- 
rangements having been made by Whitbread for 
his release,) all his fortitude forsook him, and 
he burst into a long and passionate fit of weep- 
ing at the protanation, as he termed it, which 
his person had suttv-red. 

_“ He had for some months had a feeling that 
his life was near its close; and [ find the fol 
lowing touching passage in a letter from him to 
Mrs. Sheridan, after one of those differences 
which will sometimes occur between the most 
affecuonate companions, and which, possibly, a 
remonstrance on his irregularides and want of 
care of himself occasioned :—‘ Never again let 
one harsh word pass between us, during the pe- 
riod, which may not perhaps be long, that we 
are in this world together, and life, however 
clouded to me, is mutually spared to us. I have 
expressed this same sentiment to my son, in a 
Jet er | wrote to hima tew days since, and I had 
his auswer—a_ must affecting one, and, | am 
sure, very sincere—and have since cordially em- 
braced him, Don't imagine that 1 am express- 
ing an interesting apprehension about myself 
which I do not feel.’ “ 

** Though the new Theatre of Drury-Lane 
hed now been three years built, his feelings had 
never allowed him to set his foot within its 
walls, About this time, however, he was per- 
suaded by his fiiend, Lord Essex, to dine with 
him anJ g0 in the evening to His Lordship's box, 
to see Kean. Once there, the “genius loci’ 
seems to have regained its influence over him; 
for, on missing him from the box, between the 
Act:, Lord I'ssex, who feared that he had left 
the House, hastened out to enyuire, and, to his 
great satistacuon, found him installed in the 
Green-room, with al] the actors aroand him, 
welcoming him back to the old region of his 
glory, with a sort of filial cordiality. Wine 
was immediately ordered, aud a bumper to the 
health of Mr. Sheridan was drank by all present, 
with the expression of man y a hearty wish that he 
would often, very often, re-appear among them, 
This scene, as was natural, exhilirated his spi- 
ns, and, on parting with Lord Essex that uight, 
at his own door in Saville- Row, he said trium- 
pbantly that the world would soon hear of him, 
for the Duke of Norfolk was about to bring 
him into Varliament. ‘This, it appears was 
actually the case; but Death stood near as 
he spoke. Ina few days atter, his last fatal 
illness began. 

** Amid all the distresses of these latter years 
of his lif , he appears but rarely to have had re- 
Course to pecuniary assistance from friends. Mr. 
Peter Moore, Mr. lronmonger, and one or two 
others, who did more for the comfort of his de- 
cline than any of his high and noble associates, 
concur in stating that, except for such an occa- 
sional trifle as his coach-hire, he was by no 
Means; as has been’ sometimes asserted, in the ha- 
bit of borrowing. One instance, however, where 
he laid himself under this sort of obligation, de- 
serves to be mentioned. Soon after the return 
of Mr. Canning from Lisbon, a letter was put|‘ 
into his hands, in the House of Commons, which 
proved to be a request from his old fr end She- 
ridan, then lying ill in bed, that he would oblige 
him with the loan of a hundred pounds. It is 
unnecessary to say that the request was promptl 
and feelingly complied with 3—and if the pupil 


sketches are continued down to his latest dis- 
increased derangement of his affairs, he had no 
he ceased to speak. 


pre-arrangement of his thoughts (of which few, 
from the apparent idleness of his life, suspected 
him) must have been during the many hours of 
the day that he remained in bed,-- when, fre- 
quently, while the world gave him credit for 
being asleep, he was employed in laying the 
frame-work of his wit and eloquence for the 
evening. 


altogether owing to a want of quickness appears 





master, it was not at that moment, at least, such 
a feeling was likely to present itself.” 

Alas, for extravagant and reckless genius ! 
whata degraded picture is here; even though 
drawn by the partial hand of friendly biography. 
That Death soon arrived to drop his final cur- 
tain over the painful scene, was ‘‘ a consummation 
devoutly tobe wished.” And no humiliation was 
spared the expiring author; on the contrary, 
** the clamours and incursions of creditors in- 
creased. A sheriff's officer at length arrested 
the dying man in his bed, and was about to 
carry him off, in his blankets, to a spunging- 
house, when Dr. Bain interfered—and by threat- 
ening the officer with the responsibility he must 
incur, if, as was too probable, bis prisoner 
should expire on the way, averted this outrage.” 
About this period the public attention was 
attracted to this disgraceful state of matters by 
the Morning Post newspaper, and succours 
began to offer. 
“* But (says Mr. Moore) it was now too late ; 
—the spirit, that these unavailing tributes might 
once have comforted, was now fast losing the 
consciousness of every thing earthly, but pain. 
After a succession of shivering fits, he fell into 
a state of exhaustion, in which he continued, 
with but few more signs of suffering till his 
death. A day or two before that event, the 
Bishop of London read prayers by his bed-side ; 
and on Sunday, the seventh of July, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, he died.” 
With all Mr Moore’s lamentation over the 
Wreck of Sheridan, and the neglect it experienced 
so near the last, we do not entirely agree: the 
ma” who totally neglects his own fortunes, fame, 
and life, can hardly afford fair ground for complaint 
against the neglect of others. Yet he laboured 
in some things, which are too often attributed to 
natural eudowments and extemporaneous ease. 
‘* He never made a speech of any moment, of 
which the sketch, more or less detailed, has not 
been found among his papers—with the showier 
passages generally written two or three times 
over (often without any material change in their 
form) upon small detached pieces of paper, or 
on cards. To such minutia of effect did he at- 
tend, that ] have found, in more than one in- 
stance, a memorandum made of the precise place 
in which the words ‘ Good God, Mr. Speaker,’ 
were to be introduced. These preparatory 


plays; and it is observable that when, from the 
longer leisure or collectedness enough to prepare, 


“ he only time he could have found for this 


«That this habit of premeditation was not 





hag ever regretted leaving the politics of his 


cleared up enough for one, but not for two.’ 


tered it. 


in their style. 


you into the ambuscade of 


in a dream ;—and his own apparent unconse 


really nothing in it. 


for the moment of effect was (as all, wh 
been much in his society, must have o 





lady intercepted him in an attempt to escape 
without her :—‘ Well,” she said, ‘ it has cleared 
up, I see.’—* Why, yes,’ he answered, ‘ it has 


«* The labour, indeed, which he found neces. 
sary for his public displays was, in a great de- 
gree, the combined effect of his ignorance and 
his taste ;—the one rendering him fearful of com- 
mittiug himself on the matter of his task, and the 
other making him fastidious and hesitating as to 
the manner of it. I cannot help thinking, how. 
ever, that there must have been, also, a degree of 
natural slowness in the first movements of his 
mind upon any topic; and that, like those anj- 
mals which remain gazing upon their prey before 
they seize it, he found it necessary to look in- 
tently at his subject for some time, before he was 
able to make the last, quick spring that mas- 


“« Among the proofs of this dependence of his 
fancy upon time and thought for its develope. 
ment, may be mentioned his familiar letters, as 
far as their fewness enables us to judge. Had 
his wit been a ‘ fruit, that would fall without 
shaking,’ we should, in these commuications at 
least, find some casual windfalls of it. But, 
from the want of sufficient time to search and 
cull, he seems to have given up, in despair, all 
thoughts of being lively in his letters; and, 
accordingly, as the reader must have observed 
in the specimens that have been given, his com- 
positions in this way are not only unenlivened by 
any excursions beyond the bounds of mere mat- 
ter of fact, but, from the habit or necessity of 
taking a certain portion of time for correction, 
are singularly confused, disjointed, and inelezaut 


“[t is certain ‘that even his bon-mots in 
society were not always to be set down to the 
credit of the occasion ; but that, frequently, like 
skilful priests, he prepared the miracle of the 
moment before-hand. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more-remarkable than tlie patience and tact, 
with which he would wait through a whole even- 
ing for the exact moment, when the shaft, which 
he had ready feathered, might be let fly with 
effect. There was no effort, either obvious or 
disguised, to lead to the subject—no ‘ question 
detached (as he himself expresses it) to draw 
his ready-made joke 
—and, when the lucky moment did arrive, the 
natural and accidental manner, in which he 
would let this treasured sentence fall from his 
lips, considerably added to the astonishment a 
the charm. So bright a thing, produced so easily, 
seemed like the delivery of Wieland’s — 
ness of the value of what he said, might have 
deceived dull people into the idea that there was 


“The consequence of this practice of waiting 
o have 
bserved, ) 
that he would remain inert in conversation, and 
even taciturn, for hours, and then suddenly come 
out with some brilliant sally, 
over the whole evening, an 
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4 : oT 
trom the power and liveliness of his replies injin the memories of all present. Nor _— on 1 shall 
Parliament, and the vivacity of some of his|supposed that in the intervals, either be ' oe 
retorts in conversation. after these flashes, he ceased to be agreea st in mi 

“« Some mention having been made in his pre-|on the contrary, he had a grace and good Sale _— 
sence of a Tax upon Mile-stones, Sheridan said,}in his manner, which gave a charm to poem = 
such a tax would be unconstitutional ;—as they | most ordinary sayings,—and there was, besic “ eclves 
were a race that could not meet to remonstrate.’| that ever-speaking lustre in his eye, which ad ; pose 
“« As an instance of his humour, I have been|it impossible, even when he was silent, to forze Turk 
told that, in some country-house where he was| who he was. am. which — 
on a visit, an elderly maiden lady having set her} ‘‘ A curious instance of the care with w nae was n 

y|heart on being his companion in a walk, he|he treasured up the felicities of his wit appe ie the b 
excused himself at first on account of the badness|in the use he made of one of those epigramma upon 
of the weather. Soon afterwards, however, the passages, which the reader may re onus no ot 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








the memorandums for his Comedy of Affectation, 
and which, in its first form, ran thus :—‘ He 
certainly has a great deal of fancy, and a very 
good memory ; but, with a perverse ingenuity, 
he employs these qualities as no other person 
does—for he employs’his fancy in his narratives, 
and keeps his recollection for his wit :—when 
he makes his jokes, you applaud the accuracy of 
his memory, and ’tis only when he states his 
facts that you admire the flights of his imagina- 
tion.’ After many efforts to express this thought 
more concisely, and to reduce the language of 
it to that condensed and elastic state, in which 
alone it gives force to the projectiles of wit, he 
kept the passage by him patiently some years,— 
till he at length found an opportunity of turning 
it to. account, in a reply, I believe, to Mr. Dun- 
das, in the House of Commons, when, with the 
most extemporaneous air, he brought it forth, in 
the following compact and pointed form :— 
‘The Right Honourable Gentleman is indebted 
to his memory for his jests, and to his imagina- 
tion for his facts.’ ” 

At the latter period of his days, about 1789- 
90, we are told, 

“ Of his happiness, at the period of which we 
are speaking, in the midst of so much success 
and hope, there can be but little doubt. Though 
pecuniary embarrassment, as appears from his 
papers, had already begun to weave its fatal net 
around him, there was as yet little more than 
sufficed to give exercise to his ingenuity, and the 
resources of the Drury Lane treasury were still 
in full nightly flow. The charms by which his 
home was embellished, were such as few other 
homes could boast; and, if any thing made it 
less happy than it ought to be, the cause was to 
be found in the very brilliancy of his life and at- 
tractions, and in those triumphs out of the sphere 
of domestic love, to which his vanity, perhaps, 
oftener than his feelings, impelled him. ' 

“ Among his own immediate associates, the 
gaiety of his spirits amounted almost to boyish- 
ness. He delighted in all sorts of dramatic 
tricks and disguises ; and the lively parties, with 
which his country-house was always filled, were 
kept in momentary expectation of some new 
device for their mystification or amusement.* It 
was not unusual to despatch a man and horse 
seven or eight miles for a piece of crape or a mask, 
or some other such trifle for these frolics. His 


friends Tickell and Richardson, both men of wit 


and humour, and the former possessing the same 
degree of light and animal spirits as himself, 
were the constant companions of all his social 
hours, and kept up with him that ready rebound 


of pleasantry, without which the play of wit 


languishes.” 
This brilliant spot of epocha brings us to the 


sombre strain in which his biographer thus sums 


up his work-—which leaves us little more to do. 
“* Having taken a cursery view of his Literary, 


Political, and Social qualities, it remains for me 
to say a few words upon that most important 


point of all, his moral character. 


*« There are few persons, as we have seen, to 
whose kind and affectionate conduct, in some 
of the most interesting relations of domestic life, 
so many strong and honourable testimonies re- 
main. The pains he took to win back the es 
tranged feelings of his father, and the filial ten- 
derness with which he repaid long years of pa- 
rental caprice, show a heart that had, at least, 
set out by the right road, however in after years 
it may have missed the way. The enthusiastic 
love which his sister bore him, and retained, un- 
blighted by distance or neglect, is another proof 
of the influence of his amiable feelings, at that 
period of life when he was as yet unspoiled by 
the world. We have seen the romantic fond- 
ness which he preserved towards the first Mrs. 
Sheridan, even while doing his utmost, and in 
vain, to extinguish the same feeling in her. With 
the second wife, a course nearly similar was 
run ;—the same ‘ scatterings and eclipses’ of af- 
fection, from the irregularities and vanities, in 
which he continued to indulge, but the same 
hold kept of each other’s hearts to the last. Her 
early letters to him breathe a passion little short 
of idolatry, and her devoted attentions beside 
his death-bed showed that the essential part of 
the feeling still remained. 
‘* To claim an exemption for frailties and jrre- 
gularities on the score of genius, while there are 
such names as Milton and Newton on record, 
were to be blind to the example which these 
and other great men have left, of the grandest 
intellectual powers combined with the most vir- 
tuous hives. But, for the bias given early to the 
mind by education and circumstances even the 
least charitable may be inclined to make large 
allowances. We have seen how idly the young 
days of Sheridan were wasted—how soon he was 
left (in the words of the Prophet) ‘ to dwell 
carelessly,’ and with what an undiciplined tem- 
perament he was thrown upon the world, to 
meet at every step that never-failing spring of 
temptation, which, like the fatal fountain in the 
Garden of Armida, sparkles up for ever in the 
pathway of such a man :— 

* Un fonte sorge in lei, che vaghe e monde 

Ha acque si, che i riguardanti asseta, 

Ma dentro ai freddi suoi cristalli asconde 

Di tosco estran malvagita secreta.’ 

«Even marriage, which is among the seda- 
tives of other men’s lives, but.formed a part of 
the romance of his. ‘The very attractions of his 
wife increased his danger, by doubling, as it 
were, the power of the world over him, and 
leading him astray by her light as well as by his 
own. Had his talents, even then, been sub- 
jected to the manége of a profession, there was 
still a chance that business, and the round of 
regularity which it requires, might have infused 
some spirit of order into his life. But the Stage 
—his glory and his ruin—opened upon him ; 
and the property of which it made him master 
was exactly of that treacherous kind, which not 
only deceives a man himself, but enables him to 
deceive others, and thus combined all that a per- 
son of his carelessness and ambition had most to 
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paid the usual tax of such unequal friendships, 


by, in the end, losing them and ruining himself. 
he vicissituctes of a political life. and those de- 


ceitful vistas into office that were for ever open- 
ing on his party, made his hopes as fluctuating 


and uncertain as his means, and encourazed the 

same delusive calculations on both. He seemed, 

at every new turn of affairs, to be on the point 

of redeeming himself ; and the confidence of 

others in his resources was no less fatal to him 

than his own, as it but increased the facilities of 
ruin that surrounded ‘iim. 

** Such a career as this—so shaped towards 

wrong, so inevitably devious—it is impossible 

to regard otherwise than with the most chari- 

table allowances. It was one long paroxysm of 
excitement—no pause for thought—no induce- 

ments to prudence—the attractions all drawing 

the wrong way, and a Voice, like that which 

Bossuet descrives, crying inexorably from behind 

him, ‘ On, on!’ Instead of wondering at the 

wreck that followed all this, our only surprise 

should be, that so much remained uninjured 

through the trial_—that his natural good feelings 

should have struggled to the last with his habits, 

and his sense of all that was right in conduct so 

long survived his ability to practise it. 

«« Numerous, however, as were the causes that: 

occurred to disorganise his moral character, in 

his pecuniary embarrassment lay the source of 
those blemishes, that discredited him most in 

the eyes of the world. He might have indulged. 
his vanity and his passions, like others, with but 

little loss of reputation, if the consequence of* 
these indulgences had not been obtruded upon 

observation in the forbidding form of debts and 

distresses. So much did his friend Richardson, 

who thoroughly knew him, consider his whole 
character to have been influenced by; the strait 
ened circumstances in Which he was placed, tha 
he used often to say, ‘ If an enchanter cowl, 
by the touch of his wand, endow Sheridan sud- 
denly with fortune, he would instantly transform 
him into a most honourable and moral man.” Ag 
some corroboration of this opinion, I must say 
that, in the course of the inquiries which my- 
task of biographer imposed upon me, I have: 
found all who were ever engaged in pecuniary- 
dealings with him, not excepting those who suf- 
fered most severely by his irregularities, (among- 
which class I may cite the respected name of 
Mr. Hammersley,) unanimous in expressing their 
conviction that he always meant fairly and ho- 
nourably ; and that to the inevitable pressrire: of 
circumstances alone, any failure that occurred im 
his engagements was to be imputed. 

“* There canzot, indeed, be a stronger exem- 
plification of the truth, that a want of vegularity 
becomes, itself, a vice, from the manifold evs 
to which it leads, than the whole history of \,r, 
Sheridan's pecuniary transactions, So far from 
never paying his debts, as is often ase sted of 
him, be was, in fact, always paying ;—b' + in such 
a careless and indiscriminate mapner ‘and with 


so little justice to himself or others , as often to 


dread, An uncertain income, which, by eluding 
calculation, gives an excuse for improvidence, 
and, still more fatal, a facility of raising money, 
by which the lesson, that the pressure of distress 
brings with it, is evaded till it comes too late to 
be of use—such was the dangerous power put 
into his hands, in his six-and-twentieth year, 
avd amidst the intoxication of as deep and quick 
draughts of fame as ever young author quafted. 
Scarcely had the zest of this excitement begun 
to wear off, when he was suddenly transported 
into another sphere, where successes still more 
flattering to his vanity awaited him. Without 
any increase of means, he became the companion 
and friend of the first Nobles and Princes, and 
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+ “To give some idea of the youthful tone of this society, 
Yshall mention one out of many anecdotes related to me 
bv persons who had themselves been ornaments of it. 
The ladies having one evening received the gentlemen 
in masquerade dresses, which, with their obstinate 
silence, made it impossible to distinguish one from the 
other, the gentlemen, in their turn, invited the ladies, 
next evening, to a similar trial of conjecture on them- 
selves; and notice being given that they were ready 
dressed, Mrs. Sheridan and her companions were ad- 
mitted into the dining-room, where they found a party of 
Turks, sitting silent and masked round the table. After 
a long course of the usual guesses, exclaination, &c. &c., 
and each lady having taken the arm of the person she 
was most sure of, they heard a burst of laughter through 
the half open door, and looking there saw the gentle- 
men themselves in their proper persons,—the masks, 
upon whom they had been iaviehin their sagacity, being 
no other than the maid-servants of the house, who had 
been thus dressed up to deceive them.” 
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kk. veiaiy, Mr. Hever Moore, and Mr. Frede- one common doctrine of the infallibility of the Lords of the King’s Bedchamber bad not in q 
tick Homan, by power of attorney, to examine Throne, takes care to repress any schism incon- body surrounded the throne and shewn the most 
into his pecuniary affairs and take measures for venient to their general interest, and keeps them, determirved resolution not to abandon their posts 


the discharge of all claims upon him. These at least for all intents and purposes of place-|but with their lives, 


geotlemen, on examination, found that his bond 


hde debts were about ten thousand pounds, while | 


holding, unanimous.” 
Such is Mr. Moore’s judgment upon our two 


: The usurpation being de. 
feated, Parliament was dissolved and loaded with 
infamy. Sheridan was one of the few members 


his apparent debts amounted to five or six times great political divisions: upon the conduct of the of it who were re-elected :—the Burgesses of 
as much. Whether from conscienticusness or| Whigs towards the lrince of Wales (our present Stafford, whom he had kept in a constant state 
from pride, however, he would not suffer any of King) he elsewhere implies a very pungent of intoxication for near three weeks, chose him 


the claims to be contested, but said that the de- censure. 


mands were all fair, and must be paid just as| 
they were stated ;—though it was well known impatient of restraint, should have thrown 


“ That a young prince, fond of cee et 
im- 


again to represent them, 
fied to do. 


‘ Fox's Whig party being very much reduced, 


which he was well quali- 


that many of them had been satisfied more than self into the arms of those who were most likely ‘or rather almost annihilated, he and the rest of 
once. These gentlemen, accordingly,- declined to be indulgent to his errors, is nothing surprising, the conspirators remained quiet for some time ; 


to proceed any farther with their commission. 

“ On the same false feeling he acted in 
1813-14, when the balance due on the sale of 
his theatrical property was paid him, in a cer- 
tain number of Shares. When applied to by any 
creditor, he would give him one of these Shares, 
and allowing bis claim entirely on his own show- 
ing, leave him to pay himself out of it, and 
refund the balance. hus irregular at all times, 
even when most wishing to be right, he deprived 
honesty itself of its merit and advantages ; and, 
where he happened to be just, left it doubttul, 
(as Locke says of those religious people, who 
believe right by chance, without examination, ) 
‘whether even the luckiness of the accident 
excused the irregularity of the proceeding.’ 

* The consequence, however, of this contin -al 
paying was that the number of his creditors gra- 
dyally diminished, and that ultimately the amount 
of his debts was, taking all circumstances into 
account, by no means considerable. Tw: years 
after his death it appeared by a list made up by 
his Solicitor from claims sent in to him, in con- 
Sequence of an advertisément in the newspapers 
that the bond fide debts amounted to about five 
thousand five bundred pounds. 

“If, therefore, we consider his pecuniary 
irregularities in reference to the injury that they 
inflicted upon others, the quantum of evil for 
which he is responsible becomes, after all, not so 
great. There are many persons in the enjoy- 
ment of fair characters in the world, who woulu 
be haj-py to have no deeper encroachment upor 
the property of others to answer for; and who 
may well wonder by what unlucky mavagement 
Sheridan could contrive to found so extensive a 
reputation for bad pay upon so small an amoun 
of debt, 

‘* Let it never, too, be forgotten, in estimat 
ing this part of his character, that had he been les: 
consistent and disinterested in his public con- 
duct, he might have commanded the means oi 
being independent and respectable in private. 
He might have died a rich apostate, instead o 
closing a lite of patriotism in beggary. He migh 
(to use a fine expression of his own) have ‘ hic. 
his liead in a coronet,’ instead of earning to 
it but the barren wealth of public gratitude 
While, therefore, we admire the great sacrifice 
that he miade,:Jet us be tolerant to the error: 
and imprudepcies which it entailed upon him 
and, recollecting how vain it is to look for any 
thing uualloyed in this world, rest satisfied witl 
the Martyr, without requiring, also, the Saint.” 

From the politival portion of this publication 
we have stedfustly abstained ; suffice it to say 
that the author shows himself to be a steady ad 
herent to his well known whig principles. With 
out questioning these, or indeed giving am 
opinion at all, we think the following extrac 
may amuse our readers :— 

“« W higgism is a sort of political Protestantism 
and pays a similar tax for the freedom of it 
creed, in the multiplicity of opinions which tha: 


either in politics or ethics. 


all history before their eyes, s!:ould have been 
equally ready to embrace such a rash alliance, 


porary instrument of faction, is, to say the least 
of it, one of those self-delusions of the wise, 
which show how vainly tite voice of the Past 
may speak amid the loud appeals and tempta- 
tions of the Present. The last Prince of Wales, 
it is true, by whom the popular cause was 
espoused, had left the lesson imperfect, by dying 
before he came to the throne. But this deficiency 
has since been amply made up; and futare 


stances, will have, at least, one historical warning 
hefore their eyes, which ought to be enough to 
satisfy the most unreflecting and credulous.” 

But we will not destroy the character of our 
Review by a political termination ; and to avoid 
it conclude with a jeu d’esprit which we find at 
page 540. 

‘« Thave (says Mr. M.) already given a humorous 
Dedication of the Rivals, written by Tickell on 
the margin of a copy of that play in my possession. 
| shall now add another piece of still more happy 
humour, with which he has filled, in very neat 
handwriting, the three or four first pages of the 
same copy. 

«The Rahs, a Comedy—one of the best in 
the English language—written as long ago as the 
reign of George the Third. The author’s name 
was Sheridan—he is mentioned by the historians 
if that aye as a man of uncommon abilities, very 
iittle improved by cultivation. His confidence in 
che resources of his own genius and his aversion 
.o any sort of labour were so great that he could 
aot be prevailed upon to learn either to read or 
write. He was, for a short time, Manager ot 
me of the play-houses, aud conceived the extra- 
wdinary and almost incredible project of com- 
»osing a play extempore, which he was to recite 
n the Green-room to the actors, who were im- 
nediately to come on the stage and perform i. 
the players refusing to undertake their parts at 
‘0 short a notice, and with so little preparation, 
1e threw up the management with disgust. 

‘ He was a member of the last Parliament: 
hat were summoned in England, and signalizec 
‘imself on many occasions by his wit and elo- 
juence, though he seldom came to the House 
ill the debate was nearly concluded, and neve: 
spoke, unless he was drunk, He lived on x 
ooting of great intimacy with the famous Fox 
vho is said to have concerted with him th 
wudacious attempt which he made, about th« 
ear 1783, to seize the whole property of the 
“ast India Company, amounting at that time t 
vove 12,000,000/. sterling, and then to declar 
imself Lord Protector of the realm by the titl 
¢ Carlo Khan. This desperate scheme actuall 

ceived the consent of the lower House of Pa 
ament, the majority of whom. were bribed b. 
ox, or intimidated by his and Sheridan’s threat: 
ind violence ; and it is generally believed thai 





very freedom engenders—while -true Toryism, 
hs Pope ballg het eildsn ingtar by the 


the Revolution would have taken placa, if the 


or should count upon it as any more than a tem- 





But that mature till, in the ycar 1788, the French, in conjunction 
and enlightened statesmen, with the lessons of with Tippoo Sultan, having suddenly seized and 
divided between themselves the whole of the 
British possessions in India, the East India Com- 


pany broke, and a national bankruptcy was ap- 
prehended. During this confusion Fox and bis 
partizans assembled in large bodies, and made a 
violent attack in Parliament on Pitt, the King’s 
first minister :—Sheridan supported and seconded 
him. Parliament seemed disposed to enquire 
into the cause of the calamity: the nation was 
almost in a state of actual rebellion; and itis 
impossible for us, at the distance of three hun- 


‘dred years, to form any judyment what dreadful 


Whigs, who may be placed in similar circum-;consequences might have followed, if the King, 


by the advice of the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
had not dissolved the Parliament, and taken the 
administration of affairs into his own hands, and 
those of a few confidential servants, at the head 
of whom he was pleased to place one Mr. Athin- 
son, a merchant, who had acq:.ired a handsome 
fortune in the Jamaica trade, and passed uni- 
versally for a man of unblemished integrity. His 
Majesty having now no farther occasion for Pitt, 
and being desirous of rewarding him for his past 
services, and, at the same time, finding an ade- 
quate employment for his great talents, caused 
him to enter into holy orders, and presented him 
with the Deanery of Windsor, where he became 
an excellent preacher, and published several 
volumes of sermons, all of which are now lost. 
‘ To return to Sheridan :—on the abrogation 
of Parliaments, he entered into a closer con- 
nection than ever with Fox and a few others of 
lesser note, forming together as desperate and 
profligate a gang as ever disgraced a civilized 
country. They were guilty of every species of 
enormity, and went so far as even to commit 
robberies on the bighway, with a degree of 
audacity that could be equalled only by the in- 
genuity with which they escaped conviction. 
Sheridan, not satisfied with eluding, determined 
to mock the justice of his country, and composed 
a Masque called ‘The Foresters,’ containing 4 
circumstantial account of some of the robberies 
he had committed, and a good deal of sarcasm on 
che pusillanimity of those whom he had robbed, 
and the inefficacy of the penal laws of the king- 
dom. This piece was acted at Drury-Lane 
i heatre with great applause, to the astonishment 
f all sober persons, and the scandal of the 
tation. His Majesty, who had long wished to 
urb the. licentiousness of the press and the 
heatres, thought this a good opportunity. He 
dered the performers to be enlisted into the 
umy, the play-house to be shut up, and all 
-heatrical exhibitions to be forbid on pain 
f death. Drury-Lane play-house was sood 
ifter converted into a barrack for soldiers, 
vbich it has continued to be ever since 
heridan was arrested, and, it was imagined, 
vould have suffered the rack, if he had not 
scaped from his guard by a stratagem, and gone 
wer to treland in a balloon with which his 
‘riend Fox had furnished him. Immediately oa 
his arrival in Ireland, he put himself at the head 
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’ thering Mr. Jenkinson, the Lord Lieutenant, and 
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of a party of the most vivlent Reformers, com- 
manded a regiment of Volunteers at the siege oi 
Dublin in 1791, and was supposed to be the per- 
son who planned the scheme for tarring and fea- 


forcing him in that condition to sign the capitula- 
tion of the Castle. The persous who were to 
execute this strange enterprise had actually got 
into the Lord Lieutenant’s apartment at mid- 
night, and would probably have succeeded in 
their project, if Sheridan, who was intoxicated 
with whiskey, a strong liquor much in vogue 
with the Volunteers, had not attempted to force 
open the door of Mrs. ——-—’s bedchamber, and 
so given the alarm to the garrison, who instantly 
flew to arms, seized Sheridan and every one oi 
his party, and confined them in the castle-dun- 
geon. Sheridan was ordered for execution the 
next day, but had no sooner got his legs and 
arms at liberty, than he began capering, jumping, 
dancing, and making all sorts of antics, to the 
utter amazement of the spectators. When the 
chaplain endeavoured, by serious advice and ad- 
monition, to bring him to a proper sense of his 
dreadful situation, he grinned, made facesat him, 
tried to tickle him, and played a thousand other 
pranks with such astonishing drollery, that the 
gravest countenances became cheerful, and the 
saddest hearts glad. The soldiers who attended 
at the gallows were so delighted with his mer- 
riment, which they deemed magnanimity, that 
the sheriffs began to apprehend a rescue, and 
ordered the hangman instantly to do his duty. 
He went off in a loud horse-laugh, and cast a 
look towards the Castle, accompanied with a 
gesture expressive of no great respect. 

‘Thus ended the life of this singular and un- 
happy man—a melancholy instance of the cala- 
mities that attend the misapplication of great 
and splendid ability. He was married to a very 
beautiful and amiable woman, for whom he is 
said to have entertained an unalterable affection. 
He had one son, a boy of the most promising 
hopes, whom he would never suffer to be in- 
structed in the first rudiments of literature. He 
amused himself; however, with teaching the boy 
to draw portraits with his toes, in which he 
soon became so astonishing a proficient that he 
seldom failed to take a most exact likeness of 
every person who sat to him. 

‘ There are a few more plays by the same au- 
thor all of them excellent. 

‘ For further information concerning this 
strange man, vide ‘ Macpherson’s Moral His- 
tory.’ Art. ‘ Drunkenaess.’” 

We have only to add, that a fac-similie of 
Sheridan’s autograph, and a portrait (not the 
best which might have been selected and en- 
graved) adorn this volume; which is running 
through an extraordinary course of popularity. 








Colleye Recollections. 12mo. pp. 283. Lon. 1825. 
Longman & Co. 
Turse sketches are self-evidently written by a 
young writer : we speak this in praise, for they are 
glowing with that rich and fresh colouring which 
youth, and youth only, can fling over the objects 
which surround it—written in that fine spirit of 
exaggerated romance, which if not genius, is per- 
haps the fount from’ which genius springs. 
These pages consist principally of portraits, in- 
vested perhaps with much of that ideal grace which 
memory bestows, and also, perhaps, with the 
peculiar tone of the mind which retraces them ; 
but yet with much cf interest and reality. ‘Phe 
sketch of Travers is most feelingly, nay, forcibly 
drawn; but that of Ormsby is one of the most 
touching, though simple love tales we have, for 
many volumes, met with: But our quotation 


lepicted the late Charles Woulfe, as the mos: 
popular, in being a character already familiar to 
che public. 

“« T have always felt deep interest in a pas 
sage to be found in Miss Holford’s poem of 
‘ Wallace.’ She may not perhaps have written 
a good poem, but I like her notions of the heroic 
character. The passage I allude to is that where 
Wallace, having seen his fellow-soldiers fallen 
around him, imagines that he hears at the remote 
wing of the battle the war-cry of his dearest 
‘riend ; and the proud enthusiam into which he 
is elevated by the prospect of another hope fo 
Scotland, is softened and made beautiful amidst 
the horrors of the fight, by the sweet gleam of 
affection which breaks through all his sternness, 
in the apostrophe to his ‘ gallant Greme :’ 

* Hark ! ’tis Greeme’s well known battle cry, 

And yet methinks I can descry 

His banner in the west. 

Oh, gallant Graeme 
‘« If I should make any application of this pas- 
sage to myself or my feelings about Waller, the 
reader would stare, or perhaps turn away dis- 
gusted, as if | were not entitled to speak so 
about persons unknown to fame and the world. 
Our feelings, however, will not always seem ac- 
curately proportioned to the causes which pro- 
duce them: and mine would, perhaps, offend 
against all rule, if they were to be considered 
as excited by a meeting with a young man, au 
obscure country curate, whose name was not to 
be found in any newspaper or review. Now this 
was one of the principal reasons why I was so 
moved by his appearance. As soon asa man has 
become conspicuous to the eyes of the world at 
large, my interest in him is sensibly diminished, 
I have not the same comfort in his friendship. 
I remember having heard that an old gentleman, 
who sat down in a public room to regale bimself 
on a roast duck, complained that ‘ the noise 
about him was_so great that he really did not 
know what he was eating.’ Yam sure that [ 
should feel my enjoyment of a friend’s society 
disturbed, in the same manner, by his having 
acquired a very brilliant reputation—by his hav- 
ing, in fact, in any way, become a very noted 
public character. His society would thenceforth 
be like dining in public. I could scarcely detach 
myself from the thought that he belonged to the 
world. TI should feel something like the uneasy 
sensation which I once experienced when I 
found, that in order to facilitate the progress of 
tourists through the county of Wicklow, there 
had been a coach-road carried on through one of 
its most beautiful and sequestered vallies. 

“«T do not, for myself either, wish for great 
fame: come it will, and I must bear it when it 
arrives; it will shine upon the close of my life, 
and make my memory bright. This | cannot 
prevent, so | must submit myself to fate or ne- 
cessity ; but I can delay it, and therefore I will 
not let the world know how vast my abilities are, 
and what a great work I have just ready for the 
press. For a length of time I shall enjoy the 
little mbbles which we who haunt the brooks 
may be favoured with. I look upon fame to be 
a delightful mistress, but a very termagant as a 
wife. The first advances towards her favour are 
full of delight ; but when she is completely won, 
there is but one triumphant sensation, and then 
follows jealousy and alarm. I remember that 
once, in my early youth, I was, in the little cir- 
cle which was my world, famous for a posses- 
sion, which I shall not make mention of now. 
When first I learned the admiration I excited, I 
was troubled and astonished, and intoxicated 
with joy and triumph; but soon the pleasure 
was gone: I felt no longer any gratification in 





Shall be from “‘ Waller,” wader which name is 


EAE SLE eT a a 
my doe; whole, if | dit not obtam i, or it ano- 
ther outshone or equalled my lustre, 1 felt all the 
mortification of defeat. Well,—like a wise man, 
I relinquished such a disagreeable championship, 
where nothing new was to be gained, and where 
loss was always hazarded ; and warned in time, 
I declare now that I will not accept the uneasy 
glory ofa high reputation. Therefore, as I do not 
love great fame for myself, and as it in some 

measure spoils my satisfaction in my friends, the 

excitement of feelings with which [ met Waller 
was what the world would consider dispropor- 

tionate to the occasion. It might, perhaps, serve 

to procure some indulgence for me, to have it 

known that he was likely to be acknowledyved in 

the world as a man of genius; and that, on some 

occasions, when by accident, or by the coutri- 

vance of his friends, some careless effusions of 
his pen bad found their way into the public 

prints, they were eagerly siezed upon, copied into 

almost all the periodical publications in the king- 

dom, and attributed to some veteran in the lite- 

tary world. I shall mention but one instance of 

this kind ; but it is one which will, | bave no 

doubt, convince many a reader, that the Waller 

of my story was no ordinary person. He was 

the author of the ‘ Lines ov the Burial of Sir 

John Moore.’ I am sure I need not apologize 

to my reader for giving the history of this spi- 

rited little composition. 

“ He called, by appointment, one fine summer 

evening, on his friend Sydney, who shared in 

my chambers as (what was called in college 

technicals) my chum. 

«« Waller,’ sail Sydney, ‘ you must not go 
until I have read for you this account of Sir John 
Moore. It is quite worthy of Southey, who is, I 
am persuaded, the author.’ 

“« Sydney was not a man to have his impera- 

tives disputed ; and Waller, although eager for 

his walk, sat down patiently to hear the account 

of Sir John Moore’s burial, as given in the An- 

nual Register. He kindled into high enthusiasm 

as he listened ; and, during the tame of our walk 

into the country, scarcely spoke. When we re- 

turned, while I, as the ‘ minister sedulus,’ was’ 
preparing coffee, Waller and Sydney were con- 

ferring together, and hearing the latter passing a 

very eloquent encomium on something that Wal- 

ler had done, J enquired what it was, and found 

that he had just finished two verses of the lines 

on Sir John Moore—those which appear in the 

printed copies, the first and last. I joined in the 

praises of them with great warmth, bu Sydney's 
praise was accounted valuable by his friends ; 

and whether Waller felt it an encouragement, 

or that the subject continued to act upon him and 

to sustain his enthusiasm, on the next morning, 

at breakfast, he produced the entire poem as it 
is now printed. Its publication was quite acci- 

dental. It never was Waller's intention that it 
should appear in print; but a friend of his, who 

had been favoured by Sidaey with a copy, read 
it for (I think) Mr. Stewart, author of the ‘ His- 

tory of Armagh,’ and, at that time, proprietor of 
the ‘ Newry Telegraph.’ He succeeded in ob- 
taining permission to insert:it, and, to Waller’s 
great astonishment, we saw paper after paper, 
through the succeeding months, taking up the 
poem, and each ascribing it to some writer of ac- 
knowledged celebrity. - - - - 

‘He had been absent on a visit with a col- 
lege friend, and when he returned, we observed 
a considerable alteration in his manner. He 
was restless and elevated: he did not setule him- 
self as he used to his books; and some closer 
observers than | was, said that they had seen 
him frequently throwing himself back in his 





the admiration which I expected, and thought, 


chair, and covering his eyes, as if (they said) he 
}wished to muke some fair vision rise more vi- 
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vidly before him, He had acquired a most bewil-| beg of you, speak sense in compliment to me. I|the account of the historical society would have 


dered character of countenance. External objects 
seemed to reach him as through a dream ; as if 
some inward action, some intense consciousness jing them.’ 
of internal sensations had seized and shaped into 


accordance with their own character every ex- 
ternal impression. Still I had no apprehensicns 
that his affictions were engaged. Highly as 
valued avd admired him, | did not think of him as 
one wh» was capable of an undivided affection. 
He had that ever-ready enthusiasm of manver 
which seems so capricious, and which trifles ca» 
$0 e: sily excit . It cave suber minds the idea, 
that he was ceficient in the real nthusissm 
which keeps its fire within, which cannot com 
munic te with inferior minds ;—that en husiasm 
which is so distinct from merely animal excite- 
ment, and which seldom! gives any prominence 
to the manner. st aller’s qualities seemed to. ve 
all, if 1 may use such an expre. sivn, in a gase- 
ous state ; chey required the operation of some 
pri ple, i: which his nature appeared to be de- 
ficient, in order to t eir being concentrated into a 
fixed and etlicient form. His mind was full of, 
effirvescence ; but (if I may use the privilege of 
my countr, ) 1 would say thatit wanted body. In 
consequence, it happened that he was, in his 
flizhts of enthusiasm, frequently alone ; and it 
sometimes occasions an a kward embarrassment, 
to feel that you have been betrayed into an ex- 
ayggerated manner, and have not heen able to 
communicate your excited feelings to any indi- 
vidual in the quiet circle around you. The 
story of the French | dy is wel known; who, 
having praised an actress as possessing genius 
superior to what had be n witnessed at any for- 
mer period of the world, and finding that she 
could not kindle a spark of enihusiasm in the 
cold bosoms of -her heare:s, thought it most ex- 
pedient to abate her own ardour, and lowering 
herself to concert pitch, actually demauded whe- 
ther they would not a¢ least allow that the poor 
wretch acted as well as she could? Something 
like this took place, at mes, in Waller’s man- 
rer. A passage or character appeared to lim, 
for a moment, exquisite or noble, but, as soon as 
his enthusia m had eva; orated, the object of ad- 
miration was shorn of its beams, and he won- 


dered how he could have been so excited. Still, | time of affliction, it seemed to reveal new glories 
, g ’ 


experience had not schooled him into sobriety or 
steadiness of manner, and in consequence, his 
interest was considerably lessened in the judg- 
ment of those who can distinguish between en- 
thusiasm and excitement. Characters of this 
kind are such as possess the graces of youth, but 
put forth little promise of dignity for mature age. 
With such notions of Waller, 1 bad uo fears that 
he could ever feel an attachment powerful 
enough to influence his life. - = - - 

‘« ‘Lhe reader will be able to form an opinion 
of the sta e in which he passed his private hours 
from a circumstance which occurred, one even- 
ing, in a company where I was present. I had 
been sitting with some friends on a winter night, 
after our several studies for the day were over, 
wh. n we were joined by a visitor whose character 
would well deserve a longer notice than I can 
here afford to give of it. He was very much ad- 
dicted to mathematical pursuits, and had attained 
a high proficiency in them,. but upon most other 
subjects was but very slightly informed. Indeed 
he had an inward contempt for all other studies 
than those in which he himself excelled, and 
more particularly, for all connected with taste 
and imayination. 

“ « What have we here?’ said he, looking at 
the open book upon the table. ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Excursion. This is the man that babbles about 
tlemen, don't let me in- 


green fields, Well, 


‘*« We resumed our conversation, and he pro- 


him, and we saw an expression of sarcastic tri- 
umph in his countenance. 
some time silent, and apparently enjoying the 
discovery he had made, he said, ‘ Gentlemen, 
some of you who are better acquainted with this 
kind of language than I am, may be able to ex- 
plain an expression I have met with here, and 
which I do not think strictly algebraic.’ He 
showed us the paper: it was intended for a cal- 
culation of a comet's parhelion distance ; but the 
calculation had been interrupted by some thought 
which Waller had not been able to suppress, 
and he had given it expression. 

* That smile I’ll remember for ever.’ 


‘« Tt was in this manner that his passion dis- 
played itselfin pursuits so seemingly uncongenial. 
In one place we found a most ingenious and 
beautiful solution of a very difficult problem. 
Even our sarcastic visitor muttered his applause ; 
and just under the calculation was written ; ‘ Oh 
grief, grief!’ - - - - - 
“He certainly did arouse himself nobly out 
of the lethargy in which he lay. I have heard 
people say, that he became religious ; but they 
did not know him who said so. He had always, 
or at least long, been religious; and the change 
in his character now was, not that he for the 
first time felt the influence of religious hopes and 
principles, but that the nature of his sentiments 
was altered into an accommodation to his wants. 
Religion had before appeared amiable in the 
purity of his happier hours, and his charity, 
and hs meekness; it now had to sustain him in 
suffering, and to elevate him above the- power 
of afflicting remembrauces, and it assumed the 
majestic bearing by which it could overcome sor- 
row and the world, He had respected its re- 
straints, and valued its promises, even while the 
sunny existence he enjoyed was most calculated 
to dazzle and mislead him: and now, in the 


and to offer new encouragements ; and Waller felt 
the change, and his manner assumed a gentle 
authority which was unobtrusive but prevailing ; 
and the melaucholy, which had now become pre- 
dominant in his character, was freed from every 
thing humiliating or painful. I could say mach 
of his labours in the profession to which he de- 
voted himself, and of the admiration which 
courted him, and of the brilliant expectations he 
excited in the minds of his admiring friends: 
but it is not fitting to advert to considerations 
like these. My thoughts instinctively follow to 
the region into which his spirit has passed. He 
is there with purified affections, and with disen- 
cumbered faculties, and has become a new link 
between my thoughts and the world to which 
they properly belong. I frequently reflect upon 
the days of my early youth, and on the friends 
who have departed ; but it is not for the pur- 
pose of introducing into my soul a feeling of 
dreariness or dejection—not for the purpose of 
feeling, like the solitary lingerer in a banquet- 
hall deserted ; but that 1 may be influenced by 
the stories of their lives and of their deaths, and 
that I may strengthen myself against the world 
and its temptations and its sorrows, by the con- 
sciousness, that the affections which gave it its 
highest interest, are, many of them, now trans- 
ferred to another life.” 

There is an occasional over-floweriness of lan- 





conversation, 


terrupt_ your 





Don’t, I] guage, and a degree of prolixity; and we think 


After remaining for 


have got some papers of Waller's to look over,|borne some abridgemeat ; but still there is very 
and so you may speak poetry while I am examin- | considerable talent evinced in this little volume, 


of which we take a cordial farewell. 





ceeded to the examination of the papers. Some|A Manual of the Elements of Natural History. 
indistinct murmurs drew our attention towards 


By J. F. Blumenbach. Translated from the 

10th German Edition. By R. T. Gore. . 8vo, 

pp- 415. London 1825. Simpkin & Marshall, 
Mx. Gore has rendered a very acceptable ser- 
vice to Science, by translating this useful Manual, 
the popularity of which upon the Continent is 
justly deserved, and as justly recommended it to 
an English dress. The majority of readers are 
aware that it is a text-book for reference in stu- 
dying Natural History ; and one which (having 
a copious index) may be advantageously con- 
sulted in the perusal of modern travels, where 
objects are mentioned with whose characters we 
happen to be unacquainted. It therefore offers 
little matter which could be rendered available 
for a Review ; since we can hardly persuade our- 
selves that the filling up of our pages with dis- 
jointed elemental positions or data would be ac- 
ceptable, and Professor Blumenbach’s work con- 
sists almost entirely of such definitions. The 
incidental mention of varieties, and of remarkable 
accidents in the philosophy of nature, serve, no 
doubt, to relieve his labours from the weight of 
dry technicalities ; but even a selection of these 
would rather be a task to show our diligence 
than one of any public utility. Sutfice it then to 
repeat, that this volume is a valuable addition to 
the works which we already possess belonging to 
the same class ; tha the translation is, upon the 
whole, ably executed ; and that the few slight 
alterations made by Mr, Gore are bond fide im- 
provements upon the original. 








KEATING'S TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 
The,Dacota Indians. 

‘* While travelling over the’prairie which borders 
upon that part of the St. Peter that connects Lac 
qui parle with Big Stone Lake, our attention (says 
the author) was roused by the sight of what ap- 
peared to be buffaloes chased across the prairie. 
!hey, however, soon proved.to be Indians ; their 
number, at first limited to two, gradually in- 
creased to near one hundred; they were seen 
rising from every part of the prairie, and after 
those in the advance had reconnoitred us, and 
made signals that we were friends, by discharg- 
ing their guns, they all came running towards 
us, and in a few minutes we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by a numerous band. They had at first 
been apprehensive that we might be enemies, 
and this was the cause of the different mancuvres 
which they had made previous to discharging 
their guns. The effect of these guns, fired upon 
the prairie in every direction, and by each, as 
soon as he had acquired the requisite degree of 
certainty that the strangers were friends, was 
really very beautiful. As they approached we 
had an opportunity of observing that these In- 
dians were good-looking and straight ; none were 
large, nor were any remarkable for the symmetry 
of their forms. They were, for the greater part, 
destitute of clothing, except the breech-cloth, 
which most of them wore. A few, however, and 
these adults, had divested themselves of this 
almost indispensable article of dress. We were 
indeed surprised to see some old men among 
them quite naked, and no notice appeared to be 
taken of it by the others. Some ot them, and 
particularly the young men, were dressed with 
care and ostentation ;, they wore looking-glasses 
suspended to their garments. Others had papers 
of pins, purchased from the traders as ornaments, 





We observed that one, who appeared to be a 
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man of some note among them, had a live o-| 
row-hawk on his head, by way of distinction ; | 
this man wore also a buffalo robe, on which eight 
bear tracks were painted. Sume of them were 
mounted on horseback, and were constantly 
drumming upon the sides of their horses with 
their heels, being destitute both of whip and 
spur. Many of them came and shook hands 
with us, while the rest were riding all round us| 
in different directions. They belonged, as we 
were told, to the Wahkpatoan, one of the tribes 
of the Dacotas. Their chief being absent, the 
principal man among them told us that they had 
thirty lodges of their people at the lower end of 
the lake, and invited us to visit them, which invi- 
tation wasaccepted. These Indians demonstrated 
the greatest friendship and satisfaction at seeing 
us. As we rode towards their lodges, we were met 
by a large party of squaws and children, who 
formed a very motley group. These squaws had 
no ornament, nor did they seem to value them- 
selves upon their personal appearance. We 
observed that both they and the men had very 
handsome small feet and hands. The moccassins, 
which they usually wear, prevent their feet from 
spreading, as is the case with those who walk 
unrestrained by any kind of shoe. From the use 
of these, as probably also from the habit of 
walking with caution, their feet retained a beau- 
tiful arched form. The dress of the women con- 
sisted of a long wrapper, with short sleeves, of 
dark calico; this covered them from the shoul- 
ders to the waist; a piece of blue broadcloth 
wound two or three times round the waist, and 
its ends tucked in, extended to the knee. They 
also wore leguings of blue or scarlet cloth. Their 
forms were rather clumsy ; their waists not very 
delicate ; they exhibited a great breadth of hips. 
Their motions were not graceful, and their walk 
reminded one of the party of the praise in the 
song of the modern Greek, as recorded by Dod- 
well, ‘ My love walks about lik@a goose. 
“ The village, to which they directed us, con- 
sisted of thirty skin lodges, situated on a fine 
meadow on the bank of the lake, Their perma- 
nent residence, or at least that which they have 
occupied as such for the last five years, is on a’ 
rocky island (Big Island), in the lake nearly 
Opposite to, and within a quarter of a mile of, 
their present encampment. Upon the island they 
cultivate their corn-fields, secure against the ag- 
gressions of their enemies. They had been lately 
engaged in buffalo hunting, apparently with much 
success. The principal man led us to his lodge, 
wherein a number of the influential men were 
admitted, the women being excluded ; but we 
observed that they, with the children, went 
about the lodge, peeping through all-the crevices, 
au] not unfrequently raising the skins to observe 
our mations. ‘They soon brouglit in a couple of 
large wooden dishes, filled with pounded buffalo 
meat boiled, and covered with the marrow of the 
same animal ; of this we partook with great de- 
light ; it was the first time that several of the 
party had tasted the fresh buffalo meat; and it 
was the first meal made by any of us upon fresh 
mea", since we had left Fort St. Anthony. 
During the entertainment, Major Long made 
known to them the objects of the expedition, at 
which they appeared very miuch gratified. As 
We rose to depart, we were informed that another 
feast was preparing for us in one of the adjoining 
tents, of which we were invited to partake. We 
were too familiar with Indian manners, not to 
know that the excuse of having just eaten a very 
hearty meal would not be considered as sufficient 
among them; and so we readily resigned our- 
selves to the necessity of again testifying our 
friendly disposition, by doing honour to their 





meal. In order to save time, we had it brought 


ee ee Ne 

into the same lodge. It consisted of a white|relations return from the land’of souls in order to 
root, somewhat similar in appearance toa small|convey them thither. Women are liable to go 
turnip ; it is called, by the Dacotas. tespin, by|to either of the places, but all are entitled to a 
the French, the ‘ Pomme blanche or Navet de|situation in the land of the blessed, except such 
Prairie.’ [Psoralea Esculenta.] It was: boiled |as have violated their chastity, committed infan- 
down into a sort of mush or hominy, and was|ticide or suicide. 
very much relished by most of the party; had it] ‘ Their system of Ethics is as simple. Men 
been seasoned with salt or sugar, it woald have |are held to go to the residence of the Great Spi- 
been considered delicious. This was held, even |rit if they be good and peaceable, or if they die 
by the guides, to be a great treat. As we were|by the hand of theirenemy. If they perish in a 
rising from this second meal, we were informed | broil with their own countrymen, their'souls are 
that a third one was preparing for us; we begged | doomed to the residence of the Evil Spirit. Sui- 
to decline it, having a considerable distance to cide is with them attended with the same penalty 
travel that afternoon ; but we were informed that !as with women, but it is of very rare occurrence, 
this would be a great disappointment to him who! Women are, in their opinion, bound at all times, 
had prepared the feast, as in order to outdo all whether single or married, to be chaste. If an 
others he had killed a dog, which is considered | unmarried female prove otherwise, she usually 
not only as the greatest delicacy, but also as a endeavours to conceal her shame by procuring 
sacred animal, of which they eat only on great abortion ; this is held to be highly criminal ; 
occasions. In order to meet his wishes we de-|but it is the cause and not the act of abortion 
ferred our journey for an hour, but the repast, which is censured; for married females fre- 
not being then prepared, we were compelled to quently obtain miscarriages with the knowledge 
leave the village, to the great and manifest mor- and consent of their husbands, and to this no 
tification of our third host, and to the no small objection is made. Widows that prove with 
disappointment of most of our party, who were child, seldom resort to the same means, but they 
desirous of tasting the sacred animal. - - - jendeavour to conceal the birth of their offspring ; 

“ The Dacotas have a very simple system of and this is considered as equally criminal. Sui- 
religion. They believe in the existence of a cide is very common among the Dacota women ; 
Supreme Being, and of a number of subordinate they are impelled to it by extreme sorrow and 
ones, whose powers, privileges, and attributes affliction ; but it is held dishonourable. As most 
vary much. ‘Ihe Supreme Being is by them women inflict it upon themselves by hanging, 
called Wahkan Tanka, or Great Spirit. They they are said to go to the regions of the wicked, 
worship him, considering him as the Creator of dragging after them the tree to which they were 
all things that exist, and as the Ruler and Disposer suspended. This fact has already been recorded 
of the Universe ; they hold him to be the source by Bradbury, who adds, that they are doomed 
of all good, and the cause of no evil whatever. | for ever to drag this tree, and that for this reason 
The next spirit in respect to power, is the Wah-|they always suspend themselves to as small a 
kan Shecha, or evil spirit; his influence is far | tree as can possibly sustain their weight.” 
less extensive than that of the Wahkan Tanka,} ‘To conclude our illustration of the habits, &c. 
and it is exclusively exerted in the performance | of these Indians, we have to add but one other 
of evil, He is co-eternal with the former, in- | passage :— 
capable of doing any good,.the promoter of all] “When speaking of the Dacotas, (the narrative 
wars, strifes, &e. kc. Although partially under! proceeds, ) we purposely postponed mentioning the 
the control of the Great Spirit, yet it is not in frequent vows which.they make, and their strict 
the power of the latter entirely to check him.! adherence to them, because one of the best evi- 
Their third divinity is the Thunder, for which dences which we have collected on this point 
they. have the greatest awe. ‘They fix its resi- | connects itself with the character of Wanotan, 
dence to the west, and some believe it to dwell,and may give a favourable idea of his extreme 
upon the summit of the Rocky Mountains. It, fortitude in enduring pain. In ihe summer of 
is almost unnecessary to add, that all thunder|1822 he undertook a journey, from which, appre- 
storms in that section of the country proceed from | hending much danger on the part of the Chip- 
ihe west. ‘To each of these spirits they extend|pewas, he made a vow to the Sun, that, if he 
their worship. returned safe, he would abstain from all food or 

- - - “ The Dacotas admit that there are in|drink for the space of four successive days and 
man two distinct essences, to which they respec-|nights, and that he would distribute among his 
tively apply the terms of Wanare and Wahkan,| people all the property which he possessed, in- 
which our interpreters translate by soul and spi- | cluding all his lodges, horses, dogs, &c. On his 
rit. They believe that after death the souls go|return, which happened without accident, he 
to the Wanare Tebe, or dwelling-place of the| celebrated the dance of the sun ; this consisted in 
souls: that, in order to reach it, they have to|making three cuts through bis skin, one on his 
pass over a rock, the hedge of which is as sharp} breast, and one on each of his arms. The skin 
as that of a knife; those who fall off go to! was cutin the manner of a loop, so as to permit 
the region of the evil spirit, where they are kept|a rope to pass between the flesh and the strip of 
constantly chopping wood, carrying water, &c.|skin which was thus divided from the bedy. 
being frequently fiogged by their relentless|'‘The ropes being passed through, their ends were 
master. j secured to a tall vertical pole, planted at about 

“Those, on the contrary, that have passed|forty yards from his Jollge. Ile then began to 
safe over the rock, have a long journey to travel ;|dance round this pole, at the commencement of 
and as they proceed they observe the camping|this fast, frequently swinging himself in the air, 
places of the souls that have preceded them ; at|so as to be supported merely by the cords which 
these spots fires are ready made for their accom- | were secured to the strips of skin separated from 
modation ; “finally, they reach the habitation of|his arms and breast. He continued this exer- 
the Wahkan Tanka, or Great Spirit. There|cise with few intermissions during the whole of 
they find many villages of the dead; they meet) his fast, until the fourth day about 10 0’clock, a.m. 
with some spirits there, who point out to them|when the strip of skin from his breast gave way ; 
the way to the residence of their friends and rela-|notwithstanding which he interrupted not the 
tions, with whom they are reunited. Their life|dance, although supported merely by his arms, 
is an easy and a blissful one, they hunt the} At noon, the strip from his left arm snapped off; 
buffalo, plant corn, &c. It is itieeed, that when|his uncle then thought that he had suffered 
children are on the point of death, their departed|enough ; he drew his knife and cut off the skin 
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from the right arm, upon which Wanotan fell to 
the ground and swooned. ‘The heat at the time 
was extreme. He was left exposed in that state 
to the sun until night, when his friends brought 
him some provisions. After the ceremony was 
over, he distributed to them the whole of his 
property, among which were five fine horses, and 
he and his two squaws left his lodge, abandoning 
every article of their furniture.” 

With this remarkable incident we should close, 
were it not necessary to notice a new commercial 
establishment, the doings of which must consi- 
derably affect a branch of our national trade. 

“The Columbia Fur Company was created in 
1°22; it consists of but few individuals, who 
being all practically acquainted with the Indian 
trade, in which they had previously been en- 
gaged in the service of the Hudson’s Bay or 
North-West Company, resolved, after the con- 
solidation of these two companies into one, to 
establish themselves on the United States’ terri- 
tory, and to trade with the Indians south of the 
boundary line, under licences granted by the In- 
dian agent at the mouth of the St. Peter. Their 
capital is not very large, but being all active, in 
telligent, and experienced, they will, we doubt 
not, succeed. Their principal establishment is 
at Lake Travers; its situation is judiciously se- 
lected, as it is at the head of the navigation of 
the St. Peter and Red Rivers, in the midst of a 
country which abounds in buffalo, so that they 
can lay in ample stores of provisions for their 
wintering parties. By extending their excur- 
sions to the head waters of the Mississippi, and 
as far on the Missouri as the Indians will per- 
mit, they will be able to obtain large supplies of 
beaver and other valuable skins, and as their ob- 
ject appears to be merely to trade with the In- 
dians, and not to hunt upon their lands, they will, 
it is to be hoped, continue on amicable terms 
with them. 

“The following statement of the amount of 
furs formerly packed up by the British compa- 
nies, and produced altogether by the trade on 
Red River and its tributaries, has been commu- 
nicated to us by the gentlemen of the Columbia 
Fur Company. As this statement is restricted 
to the value of the fur trade on the South side 
of the boundary line, we think there can be no 
impropriety in publishing it. All that relates to 
the British territories, and that we have been 
able to collect from our own observations, or 
which has been kindly communicated to us in 
the course of conversations with the officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, we have no wish to 
publish, and we should consider it highly cen- 
surable so to do; but as this relates toa trade in 
which they can have no further interest, no ob- 
jection can, we trust, be taken to it. 

Names. No. of packs. No. of skins, or Value of pack. Total. 
wt. of each pack. Sp.dol. Sp. dol. 
1001s. wt. - 400 4,000 
12 skins 75 ” 

10 skins 40 

1001bs. 300 
1001bs. 600 
~ 450 


Reaver - 
Bear 
Buitalo 
Martia 
Otter 
Fisher - - 
Bik 16 skins 
- = 
500 skins 


60 skins 
400 skins 


Muskra 
Lynx 
Swan 
Rabbit - i 
Toe - 400 skins 
Cowskins Kt 
— inet Py 16 skins 
Wolves- - 10 : 
Moose - - 10 - - 
Fox - - - 5 - 
637 Sp. dol. 64,877 

«« The above prices are, we believe, those of 
the Montreal market. This statement establishes 
the average value of the packs at about one hun- 

we exclude the 


dred dollars ; buffalo 


Mynx - 
t 





robes, which are sold at forty dollars a pack, the 
other furs will average upwards of two hundred 
dollars. The amount of the less valuable furs, 
such as those of wolves, wolverines, rabbits, &c. 
might be increased, if there were a market for 
them. , 

‘‘ In addition to these, the —— supplies 
annually one thousdnd bags of pounded buffalo 
meat (Pemmican), valued at four thousand dol- 
lars, The Columbia Fur Company can, if it be 
active, share this trade with the American Fur 
Company ; these are the 7 associations that 
trade at present with the Indians in that part of 
the United States.” 

This new Company was set on foot by a 
person who was long an agent of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and who seems to have aban- 
doned his employers and changed his country. 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Translator, No.2. 8vo. pp. 24. 
We mentioned the first Number of this publica- 
tion with praise, in the Literary Gazette of Sep- 
tember 10th, and we still approve, not only of 
the design, but of the way in which it makes pro- 
gressin execution. ‘This monthly fasciculus con - 
sists of pieces from La Fontaine, Schiller; Greek 
Anthology, Martial, Ovid, Sappho, Melendez, 
Lamartine, Catullus, Petrarch, and Camoens. 
We copy a Greek Epigram, as most suitable to 
us, being the shortest memorial of the work : 

“ Distracted by Love’s piercing grief, 

Sappho in Water found relief. 

I, like the Lesbian Damsel pine, 

But find relief in sparkling wine: 

Our fates, alas! how near the same, 

She drowns herself, and { my flame.” 
Useful Hints to Travellers. By an Englishman. 

1gmo. pp. 120. London. J. Churchill. 

Is acollection cf many valuable observations and 
hints, well deserving the attention of persons re- 
siding in, or going to wopical climates. It is 
not, however, very carefully written—though the 
blemishes in style, and errors in language, do not 
affect the sense. What does the author or 
printer mean by Miasmota ? 





Tales of To-day. 12mo. pp. 232. 

Knight & Lacey. 
Tuene used to be published anwually, for many 
years, selections from the Newspapers, under 
the title of * Spirit of the Journals”—the present 
volume is a work of that class, though not en- 
tirely similar. Those were wont to pick out the 
best poetry, epigrams, anecdotes, &c.; this con- 
tains longer narratives of curious customs, execu- 
tions, extracts of foreizn travel, accounts of 
national works, &c. The choice of articles 
seems to furnish an entertaining miscellany ; and 
an introductory sketch of newspaper history is 
very appropriate. 





Dr. Grey’s Memoria Technica, or Method of Ar- 
tificial Memory. Abridged, &c. by J. H. Todd. 
12mo. p. 106. 


00 A pompous, and rather absurd preface, ushers in 


this well-executed abridgment of a work of con- 


}{Siderable celebrity. The secret of aiding the me- 
2|mory consists of adding, by way of termination, 
75|numerical letters to the first syllables of proper 


names and extraordinary events—thus the chro- 
nology is found with the historical or personal 
fact. The design is not so difficult as appears 
at first sight—is curious, and may be usefully 
employed. 





Jepthah ; The Mourner ; and other Poems. 
Whittaker. London. 
We much fear this writer's piety and poetry, 
must, like virtue, be their own reward, ~ 





eS RS SATIS 2 
Hearts of Steel. By the Author of Ihe V ilder- 
ness, &c. 12mo.3 vols. Wightman. 
We really do not know whether we can recon- 
cile it to our consciences to praise even a good 
book, so numerous and so evil are its conse- 
quences : one successful work, like one sterling 
guinea, occasions such a host of counterfeits, 
Two successful novels have lately appeared on 
lrish subjects, and the consequence is, we are 
overwhelmed with Paddies and potatoes; and 
the present production is one of the many. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 

OCTOBER. 
Tue weather during September has been season- 
able, but the rains arrived too late to be of much 
service to atyy thing but the grass lands, The 
turnip crop was nearly destroyed by the drought ; 
what remain have recovered.* Potatoes have 
every appearance of being a very short crop, and 
of indifferent quality. Hops have failed ; and 
beans also, in a great measure ; but pease are 
better. Wheat is an excellent crop every where ; 
in Scotland above an average. Barley has turned 
out better than was expected. Oats are below an 
averaye crop in England, but amount to nearly 
an average in Scotland. The stock of hay is not 
great; but the au'umnal keep of stock will be 
most abundant, and straw more nourishing, than 
usual, 

The operations of October are chiefly wheat- 
sowing, and plowing for spring crops or fallows ; 
potatoes will not generally be a in a fit state for 
taking up till the end of the month. ‘The opera- 
tions of draining, road-making, water works of 
every description, may now be advantageously 
performed ; the ground is soft and moist, and 
therefore easily worked, and the day is sufficiently 
long to enable a man to do a full day’s work. An 
important object of all judicious farmers is to 
keep live stock of every description in good order 
during this and the next month ; animals allowed 
to become thin at this season cannot be recovered 
till June or July next. 

* The turnip crop has, we are inclined to believe, 
recovered more effectually than the reports allow.—Ep. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
MOSS’S MANUAL OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
< Continued.) 

Havine discharged the unpleasant duty which 
last week delayed our further progress in this 
work, we now address ourselves once more to 
our journey, aud recommence our review with 
Herodotus. 

The editions of this author are carefully and 
accurately specified, but Mr. Moss had not the 
advantage of inspecting Professor Gaisford’s, 
which has entirely superseded the Oxford re- 
print of Reizius ; and if not the result of so much 
labour and acuteness as the same scholar’s Ne- 
phestion and Varie Lectiones of Plato, yet pro- 
mises to be more generally useful than either of 
those volumes. The Greek Text has been re- 
printed at Oxford without the Notes or Latin 
Interpretation, and is, we are informed, the edi- 
tion now used in the schools, and at most public 
examinations in that Uniyersity. Major Ren- 
nell’s Geographical System of Herodotus has be- 
come a very rare work, and fetches from six to 
eight guineas. It is reported that a new edi- 
tion, greatly augmented and improved, was printed 
some years ago under the author's direction, but 
is not to be issued from the warehouse till after 
his death. Who would be impatient for so 
valuable an acquisition, if only to be obtained 
upon such terms? 

“On no edition of any classic,” says Mr. Moss, 
‘have bibliographers been more eloquent, or be- 
stowed @ greater share of praise, than en that 
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most magnificent and esteemed work,” the Flc- 
rentine Homer of Demetrius Chalcondylas ; but 
we must refer the reader to Heyne’s Preface for 
a critical estimation of its contents. The two 
little 12mos. printed by Wetstein in 1707, are 
literally the only ones which a traveller can con: 
veniently admit for his companions ; and as they 
are far from accurate, it is hoped this deficiency 
will ere long be supplied to us in an elegant anc 
commodious form. We fear that the voluminous 
compilation of Dr. Barnes has not fulfilled the 
prophecy of Harwood, for it no longer ‘“ main- 
tains that distinction” which its own merits 
might have claimed, had not more recent edi- 
tors performed the same office with still greater 
success. Very different is our idea of Dr. Clarke, 
who has scarcely been surpassed up to the pre- 
sent moment, excepting by the learned, the dili- 
gent, the ingenious Heyne. He was, however, 
considerably improved upon by Ernesti ; whose 
edition we consider to be the very best of Homer’s 
entire works, It has recently been republished 
at Glasgow, and Mr. Moss has fcllowed Dr. Dib- 
din in calling this an accurate reimpression ; 
but we must candidly confess that we have found 
it one of the most incorrect specimens of classi- 
cal typography this country bas of late years 
produced ; in the Latin version especially, as 
well as in the references below, the mistakes are 
almost beyond calculation. ‘There is, however, 
another reprint of the same work superintended 
by Dindorf at Leipsic, which we have not yet 
had an opportunity of examining ; it is offered at 
little more than half the Glasgow price, but is 
very inferior in neatness of appearance. The 
famous Grenville Homer, when met with on 
Jarge paper, may prove highly serviceable to 
such noblemen and gentlemen as have larger in- 
comes than they can easily dispose of. 

The fact mentioned by Mr. Moss, relative to 
Dr. Brydges’ copy' of the Iliad, by Turnebus, 
1554, is certainly worthy of remark ; as it ap- 
pears almost indisputable, that the Odyssey 
either was, or was intended to be, uniformly 
published ; whilst a corresponding impression of 
the Hymns and Batrachomyomachia was actually 
in that gentleman’s collection, We notice the 
circumstance thus particularly, because this little 
volume is exceedingly beautiiul, and deserves to 
be treasured accordingly. An edition of the 
Iliad, only alluded to casually by Mr. Moss, but 
which bears a good character for accuracy as 
well as elegance, was printed at Oxford in 1714, 
8vo. ; again, most incorrectly, at the same place 
in 1772. Our author, however, bas justly ex- 
posed the false and useless reprint of it by Ton- 
son, in 1722, 12mo. And now we are approach- 
ing the great work of Professor Heyne, the 
greatest of classical critics. The design and 
method of this profound scholar are, in a great 
measure, distinct from those of other commenta- 
tors. Like them he has consulted manuscripts, 
and compared early editions for the authenticity 
of his text ; like them he has exerted himself to 
expound this text, and las amassed with indefa- 
tigable research, al] that his erudition and inge- 
nuity could suggest, to throw more ample illus- 
tration on the language, manners, scientific skill, 
and poetical enthusiasm, of the Homeric age. 
But in two most important characteristics he 
may perhaps be said to have surpassed every 
predecessor, and to have become the model for 
every succeeding editor. First, in a proper feel- 
ing towards the wonderful bard whom he eluci- 
dates ; secondly, by a judicious calculation of the 
readers for whom his volumes are intended. In 
the former department, his admiration has given 
him a pride in vindicating, displaying, and ex- 
tolling the subject of his labours, whilst his re- 
spect has withheld him from diving too incanti- 





cis ee 
ously into those difficulties, which the darkness 
of intervening ages has for ever precluded from 
our sight; and which, could they be developed, 
might only tend to dispel many an enchanting 
delusion, which may pow be securely encou- 
raged. ‘The little we can conceive, and the still 
less that we know, on the subject connected 
with these wonderful compositions, is all tinged 
with the deepest spirit of romantic poetry; our 
very doubts and disbeliefs are in themselves 
poetical ; and whether the towers of Ilium, with 
the streams of Simois and Scamander, the tombs 
of Hector and of Patroclus, and the wild fig-tree 
of the plain, where ‘* glittered the armour of 
men and horses,”’ of amazons and deities; whe- 
ther all this be but “ the very coinage of the 
brain, a bodiless creation,” it is at least the creed 
of our childhood, and he who would preserve us 
in adoration of the poet, must permit us to vene- 
rate the same superstition in our maturer years. 
And such has been the policy of this illus- 
trious critic; he affords us a glance at those 
fabulous days, but all is vague and imaginative, 
nothing is brought tangibly to our senses, and we 
are enchanted with the scenery, yet doubt if we 
may call it real. His wandering rhapsodists of 
antiquity “ come like shadows, so depart ;” we 
seem to hover over Mount Ida and the Troad, 
yet awake in as little assurance as before, whe- 
ther Troy actually existed. But as these beau- 
tiful, yet unpretending speculations are still suf- 
ficient to divert the reader's attention from the 
main action of the poem, and as many other dis- 
quisitions of a more strictly critical nature, how- 
ever learned in themselves, and however exqui- 
site towards a fuil developement of Homer's 
style and phraseology, are adapted neither to the 
taste nor to the capacity of many students, who 
may still feel a high enjoyment in the poems 
themselves, the Editor has most successfully 
obviated the objection by throwing each separate 
enquiry into the form of an Excursus or Episode, if 
we may transfer that term to the art of criticisin ; 
whilst only such annotations are subjoined to the 
text, as seemed either necessary to the explana- 
tion of obscure passages, or serviceable in con- 
necting the progressive advance of the plot, and 
in displaying its less obvious beauties. Who- 
ever then would thoroughly bring home to his 
own heart the most sublime sensations that have 
ever animated an uninspired spirit, should first 
make himself master of those subsidiary disserta- 
tions, at the same time that he studies the ori- 
ginal strictly and grammatically ; let him after- 
wards confine himself to the poet alone, or, with 
as little as possible of extraneous assistance, let 
him withdraw from all vulgar and mercenary 
objects, and breathe out his own excited feelings 
in the impassioned language of the Iliad ; if 
Homer is then inferior to the greatest, in vain 
did Heyne devote his latter years to the idol of 
more than five-and-twenty centuries, and our 
tribute can add but little weight to such autho- 
Tities. 

But we have been betrayed beyond our 
bounds, and must only add, that although the 
poems of Homer are shamefully neglected at our 
Universities, yet, to our national hovour be it 
acknowledged, that we far exceed our Conti- 
nental rivals in our researches into that poet, as 
well as in gratitude and respect to the German 
critic ; let us hope that another Heyne may yet 
be found to complete the task thus splendidly 
commenced. 

To the eight volumes of the above work, re- 
corded by Mr. Moss, a ninth volume has been 
lately added, which contains indexes alone, and 
is, we lament to say, a posthumous publication 
from the Professor's manuscripts. ‘The edition 





has been twice partially reprinted in this coun- 
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try; first at Winchester, in 1817, 2 vols. : and 
again in 1822, at Oxford, in 3vols.; the last 
comprising the supplementary disquisitions. Both 
these editions are overlooked in the volume be- 
fore us. 

The Odyssey has not often been published in- 
dependently of the Iliad. An edition, however, 
by Crusius was begun at Leipsic in 1/ 22, and has 
since heen extended to 4 parts, or 2 vols.in 8vo. 

The first edition of the Batrachomyomachia is, 
indeed, most curious and important, but by no 
means so rare a volume as Bibliographers pre- 
tend; we believe that copies may be found in 
most of the great libraries in Europe, and several 
have appeared in London Catalogues within the 
last few years. One of these, a duplicate from 
the British Museum, was disposed of for 71. 10s. 
at Watson Taylor’s sale, in 1825. As for Mat- 
taire’s fac-simile of this edition, which Mr. 
Moss terms ‘ excessively rare,” the collector 
may encounter it upon the shelves of almost 
every classical bookseller in the metropolis. 

The best edition of the Hymns is that by Ma- 
thie, 1805, which Mr. Moss has only acciden- 
taily mentioned. Nor can we refrain from enu- 
merating the separate editions of the Hymnus 
in Cererem, which our author has unaccountably 
omitted to do. Indeed, the latter part of this 
chapter, which he has bestowed upon Homer, is 
unusually imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

Ruhnkennii. Lugd. Bat. 1780, (Editio Prin- 
ceps,) 1781, 1782, 8vo. The first and last are 
noticed, by Dr. Harwood’s republisher, as ‘‘ very 
valuable editions.” 

Mitzcherlichii. Lipsie, 1787, 8vo. and 12mo. ; 
1808, 8vo. This last is the Editio Optima, and 
is most successfully, as well as amply illus- 
trated, 

The translations by Hole and Lucas are de- 
servedly commended by Mr. Moss, though we 
confess our own preference for the former. 

The Hymnus in Apollinem was separately 
published by Maittaire, in 1722, 4to. 

The translations of Homer are so well known, 
and the commentaries, in general, so unworthy 
of their subject, that, concerning the former, we 
shall merely suggest the propriety of republish- 
ing Chapman's version of the Iliad and Odyssey 
uniformly with his Hymns and Batrachomyoma- 
chia ; and shall just observe, respecting the latter, 
that the curious Prolegomena of the late Richard 
Payne Knight, were first printed for private circu- 
lation in 1808 ; a second edition, with enlarge- 
ments and alterations in the Classical Journal ; 
a third, prefixed to the poems themselves, 
London, 1820, 8vo. and 4to.; and another the 
same year, at Leipsic, in 8vo. This last is the 
only one recorded by Mr. Moss. 

We have now presumed upon the indulgence 
of our friends through six numbers of our Ga- 
zette, which have, at length, brought us to the 
close of Mr. Moss’s first volume. And although 
we trust our review has not been without inter- 
est to such as take pleasure in this study, yet we 
must remember that all the world are not Biblio- 
maniacs ; and that to a great proportion of our 
friends we must be unamusing, if not unintelli- 
gible. We, therefore, intend to adjourn our 
teport of the second volume for a few weeks, in 
the hope that our readers will then be ready to 
accompany us once more, and not without a 
recommendation to them, in the mean while, to 
provide themselves with a Heyne Homer. 

Erratam in ovr last Number—Page 650, column 3, 
line 48, for jungebant read jungebat. 


FINE ARTS. 

MONUMENT TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
Ow Sunday last this monument, appropriately 
erected in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was 
first seen by the public, if we may 60 term a con- 
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siderable number ot gentlemen connected witl 
Literature and the Arts, (who had come fron 
London for the purpose, ) and such of the inha- 
bitants of the place as attended the service 0; 
the church. For its reception, his Majesty hac 
allotted that small chapel on the left of th 
West entrance-door, which is known by the 
name of the kitz-Urse Chzpel, and opposite t 
the similar recess which contains the Ducal mo- 
nument of the House of Somerset; and Mr. 
Matthew Wyatt, the sculptor, has admirably 
availed himself of the situation thus graciously 
essigned to him. With a surprising versatility 
of talent, he has given great originality to the 
general effect, and made the shrine worthy ot 
the treasure it preserves. ‘Lhis he has accom- 
plished, not only by the skilful position of his 
figures and draperies ; but by the execution oi 
exquisite stained glass windows, and so contriv- 
ing them that they throwever varying and most 
affecting tints of light upon the heart-touching 
group below. ‘Lhis is a design of equal novelty 
and genius ; for, except in the curious church 
of St. Roch, in Paris, (even the strange mate- 
rials of which are rendered interesting by a some- 
what similar idea,) we know of no sculptured 
monument which the accessaries of colour, sha- 
dow, and arrangement, have been called in to 
improve in a manner that excites the strongest 
feelings, and, at the same time, enhances its 
beauty to the utmost as a production of Art. 

‘Lhe monument itself must be well remem- 

bered, as it stood in the Artist’s atelier, by al- 
most every lover of the Fine Arts in London ; 
but they can form no conception of its increased 
pathos and sad solemnity within these sacred 
walls. ‘lhe dead female figure on the tomb, of 
which only the prostrate inanition, and the view 
of the fingers of one hand, tell the fatal truth, 
and the four shrowded mourners around, of 
whom not a feature is visible, impress the mind 
with asublime and inexpressible sense of grief, 
the more awful because it is vague, indefinite, 
and indescribable. ‘The superior group, too, is 
not unworthy of this grand thought: the noble 
presence of the Princess, as her embodied like- 
ness rises from the grave and ascends towards 
Heaven, is cne of the finest conceptions of ima- 
gination, and one of the best creations of mecha- 
nical ability in marble. ‘lhe angel with the 
infant is also admirably done ; and if we do not 
bestow equal praise on her ‘‘ Sister Spirit,”’ it 
may be only because some portion of the fore- 
shortening (especially the left arm) did not 
meet our eye in a favourable light. The drawn 
curtain, which forms the back of the whole, isa 
chef-d’auvre both for style and effect ; it gives 
infinite character to the design, to which it is 
an extraordinary and powerful addition. 
‘ Taken altogether, we consider this monument 
to be (and can we pass a higher eulogy upon 
it ?) worthy of its subject, and of the national 
sympathy to which it owes its being. ‘That it is 
an honour to the Arts in the age and country 
to which it belongs, will, we are convinced, be 
the opinion of every one who looks upon it ; and 
we cannot but be gratified to witness such a me- 
morial erected, to transmit to future generations 
a not inadequate impression of the universal sor- 
row with which the melancholy event it com- 
memorates filled the age in which we live. 

It is (as we have just remarked) a subject of 
gratification, to see our places of worship glori- 
fied by the noble works of Art : we therefore 
copy, With satisfaction, the following from the 
Worcester Journal : 

‘«' That eminent artist, Chantrey, has just com- 
pleted the erection of a monument in the Bi- 
shop’s Chapel, in Worcester Cathedral, to the 





t the deceased (the likeness of whom is said t 
»e excellent) is represented reclining upon 2 
‘ouch ; the object of the artist was to infus: 
nto the countenance an expression of resigna- 
ion, and no language of ours can convey a) 
idea of the admirable manner in which he ha: 
:ccomplished his design—‘ Thy will be done 
\ppears to be issuing from the lips. ‘The hanc: 
ire united, and may truly be said to join in th. 
expressive language of the countenance. Eng- 
and may feel proud in possessing an artist unde: 
whose hand marble conveys the most touchin; 

motions of the soul.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ANECDOTE OF SOBIESKI. 


Sketches of those fine points in History, 
That rivet heart and eye. 


Tue white plume was upon his head, 
The spur upon his heel, 
The trumpets rang upon his ear, 
With a note the dead might feel. 
Before him lay a gallant host, 
His own, his banner’d line, 
Where from a thousand silver shields, 
Flush'd back the morning shine. 
He sat upon his raven steed, 
As a tall ship curbs the deep ; 
One instant yet he reined his horse— 
He heard his lady weep. 
« And weepest thou Lady mine?” he said, 
** Thou art a soldier’s bride ; 
Dearer should be bis fame than aught 
In the wide world beside.” 
«« Away,” she cried, ‘ these are not tears 
That fall for thee or me ; 
I weep our infant boy too young 


To fight, and follow thee.”’ L.E.L. 





SONG. 

Taken from two old Provencal chansons. 
Farr Morning, why artthou so fatr ? 

1 have no joy in thy sunshine : 

I would there were a single cloud, 

Dark as it had a grief like mine. 
What boots to me the cheerful day, 
With mine own love so far away ? 

I should rejoice, thou blushing Morn, 

If thou wert with mine ladye faire ; 
We would go forth with hawke and hor, | 

And rouse the wild deer from his lair: 
Now why should I wish a bright day, 
With mine own love so far away ? 

I would rejoice, if thy fresh breath 

Dried her light foot-prints off the dew ; 
If I could see her step and cheek 

Shame thy soft air, thy roseate hue : 
But what delight is there in day, 

With mine own love so far away ? 
1 like thee not, thou laughing Morn ; 

Thy sister is more dear to me— 

Dim Evening, with her purple pall 

Hung darkly over sky and sea ; 

Then nearer, by another day, 
To mine own love, so far away. 
But I will worship thee, sweet Morn, 

When thou art rising on the shore 
Whereon the peerless beauty dwells, 

The ladye my liege thoughts adore : 
No more then shall I pine, and say, 
Mine own love is so far away. Tou. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
NECROLOGY — LACFPEDE. 
Bernarp Germain Etienne Laville, Count de 
Lacepéde, was born at Agen, the 16th Decem- 
ber, 1756, of a noble family. Intended by his 
family for the career of arms, he entered the 
Bavarian service ; but the irresistible impulse he 











memory of Mrs. Digby. A whole-length figure 


felt for the study of natural history, made him 


‘bandon the field of honour for a milder fame— 
hat of excelling in the sciences, At that period 
uffon was in the zenith of his glory ; the magic 
f his style threw a lustre over his subject wor- 
hy of its sublimity. Ray had drawn an outline: 
f the wisdom of God in the works of the crea- 
ion ; it was left for Buffon to fill it up, and paint: 
hose wonders with all the colours of a brilliant. 
magination. Science herself seemed lovely in 
iis descriptions, and we cannot wonder that. 
Uacepeéde should place himself under so great a. 
aaster, and soon become his favourite and most 
istinguished pupil. Buffon and Daubenton ob- 
ained for young Lacepéde the situation of keeper 
of the cabinets of the King’s Garden at Paris. 
He occupied this post when the Revolution 
roke out. He had already published the Na- 
tural History of Oviperous Quadrupeds and Ser- 
pents, which announced the continuation of Buf- 
fon. His work was traced on a similar plan to 
that of the great master, but Lacepéde’s enthu-. 
siasm for him did not blind him to his defects. 
he principal object of Buffon seemed to be 
to strike his readers with admiration, and to. 
amuse rather than to instruct. He contented 
himself frequently with the external character of” 
a subject of natural history, without examining: 
its internal organization. Comparative anatomy 
was then merely the skeleton of a science : though: 
Aristotle had collected an immense number 
of isolated facts, and modern naturalists had 
made some progress towards a regular classifica- 
tion of a few orders. Comparative anatomy was 
in this state, when Linnewus and John Hunter 
appeared : they greatly extended the hounds of 
the science, and opened a new field for the pa- 
tient and indefatigable scrutinizer into the mys- 
teries of nature. Lacepéde was one of the first 
in France, to appreciate the superiority of their 
system over that of his Professor, and to intro- 
duce it into his work. But he had soon reasorg 
to find, that, even then, comparative ana- 
tomy was in a very imperfect state: it was 
reserved for M. Cuvier to collect the scattered 
fragments—to reject false’ theories—to form new 
ones consonant to those laws observed by the 
Great Eternal in the vast multiplicity of his erea~ 
tions—to embody those laws, and form of them 
systems at once beautiful and harmonious. The 
cabinet of comparative anatomy, at the Garden 
of Plants, is a splendid monument of bis genius, 
learning, and immense observation *. 
M. Lacepéede duly appreciated the new system, 
and his later works prove that he pyefited 
by it. His Natural History of Fishes, 5 vols. 
4to. 1798, is a proof of this. But the events of 
the Revolution distracted his attention from 
science. Of a mild disposition, but firm in the 
principles he thought right, he steered his course: 
without attaching himself to any party: loving 
the Revolution from principle, as the grave of 
absolute power but lamenting its excesses, his: 
known probity and honour could alone save him. 
in the conflict of factions. He was elected, im 
1791, President of the National Assembly ; and 
it was in this character that he received the ad- 
dress of the Whig Club, with which the Assem- 
bly agreed in political sentiment, and he pro- 
posed that ‘‘ Letters of Naturalization should be 
granted to Dr. Priestley’s son, on account of his 
father’s house being burnt by the English fana- 
tics for his known attachment to the French 
Revolution.” 
M. Lacepéde did well to renounce politics and 
attend to natural history, as he perhaps owed to it 
his personal safety during the horrors of the Revo- 


‘volution. On the creation of the Institute he was 





* We may also refer to his work now so ably in 
the course of translation, and published by Mr. Whit- 





taker. 
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elected one ofits first members. He afterwards be- | 
came member of the Institute of Bologna. Charged | 
by government to give the necessary instructions 
to Captain Baudin, on his voyage of discovery, 
Lacepede selected two young men of great merit, 
Bory de St. Vincent, and Peron, to accompany 
him. Buonaparte again tore M. Lacepede from 
his peaceful occupations, and we see him, suc- 
cessively—in 1799, Member of the Conservative 
Senate; in 1801, President of the Senate; in 
1803, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Ho- 
nour ; in 1804, Senator of Paris; in 1805, deco- 
rated with the Grand Eagle of the Legion. As 
President, it was Count Lacepéde’s duty to ad- 
dress Napoleon on all occasions; devoted en- 
tirely to him, his eloquence sought new expres- 
sions to convey his admiration, and make it pass 
as the organ of the whule empire. In January 
1814, when the crisis of the new monarch was 
approaching with rapid strides, he dared to utter 
the word Peace, at the head of the Senate. His 
words are remarkable :—“* We combat between 
the tombs of our fathers and the cradles of our 
infants. Obtain peace, Sire, and let your hand, 
‘so often victorious, drop your arms, after having 
signed the peace of the world.’ The political 
career of M. Lacepéde ended with that of his 
master, and he returned again to his studies, 
which he ought never to have forsaken. In pri- 
vate life, M. Lacepéde was a model of the social 
virtues, esteemed and respected by all who knew 
him. The sciences were not the only objects of 
his meditation: passionately fond of the fine 
arts, and especially of music, he composed several 
symphonies and sonattas, which display consider- 
able taste. He also eutered the regions of fic- 
tion, and published, we believe, two novels only, 
Ellival and Caroline, 2 vols. ; and Charles D’ El- 
lival and Caroline de Florentino, in 3 vols. He 
rarely touches the chords of the stronger pas- 
sions, but excels in scenes of gentleness and 
love. His lectures at the Garden of Plants were 
numerousty attended: the opening addresses of 
each course were particularly admired. He pub- 
lished several dissertations, and composed part 
of the articles in the Annals du Museum d’ 
Histoire et Naturelle, and contributed to se- 
veral periodicals; but we have no scientific 
works cf magnitude from him since 1804, when 
he published his Histoire Naturelle des Céteecées. 
He enjoyed general good health, and was very 
regular in his attendance at the sitting of the 
Institute. His opinion of vaccination, as a pre- 
servative from the small-pox, was not in conso- 
nance with the general doctrine, and he unfortu- 
nately fell a victim to his error: he had never 
had the small-pox, when he took the infection 
some few weeks since; it was unhappily of a 
very malignant kind, and carried him off on 
Wednesday the 6th instant, at the age of 68, to 
the great loss of science, and the regret of a nu- 
merous circle of acquaintance, in whom his affa- 
bility and gentleness inspired lasting sentiments 
of friendship. His funeral was attended by de- 
putations of the Peers of France, the members 
of the Institute, and an immense concourse of 
persons in the first ranks of society, anxious to 
pay this last tribute to the memory of genius and 
virtue.—Our Paris Letter. 








SKETCHES oF SOCIETY. 
MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY.—NO. VI. 
The Lovers. 
Rost Davenport laughed at her lover's rhap- 
sody—young as she was, and dear as Kentish 
had ever been to a heart which had never en- 
shrined another image in its bloomy recesses, 
she remembered they had not met for ten long 
months, and as she archly glanced at the hand- 


saw no vestige of attenuated care, or deeply- 
indented anxiety on its fine features, she only 
repaid his raptures by a smile of provoking in- 
credulity. 

“« Rose,” pursued the lover, ‘‘ you think me 
insimcere”—and as he spoke, he fixed his dark 
blue eyes on her almost reproachfully ; but as he 
gazed the look softened into one of the deepest 
tenderness. Rose Davenport had not yet at- 
tained her eighteenth year—her figure was so 
beautifully, and yet diminutively moulded, th t it 
appeared to be the work of fairies—her eyes were 
of the most sparkling black—her lips of the most 
lively coral—the freshness of youth and the glow 
of happiness were impressed on every feature— 
her long dark hair, unincumbered even by a 
comb, hung in clustering and shining ringlets, not 
only over her brow, but far below her waist— 
she was indeed so fair, that her loveliness was 
seen at the first glance, and felt at the next 
heart-throb—seen, felt, and no more forgotten! 

_ * Rose,” he repeated more gently, ‘‘ you must 
not doubt me—Oh! did you know what I have 
suffered during these last ten tedious months— 
they have seemed years, centuries, to me—my 
fears have foretold a thousand dangers to my 
hopes—I have thought of you by day, and 
dreamt of you by night—I have seen you in 
every moon-beam that has pierced into my 
chamber—in every sun-ray that has glanced 
across my path !”” 

« Rhapsody! rhapsody!” cried the Idol ; 
“*mere words of course. Spencer Kentish, I 
have not now to learn that you will never die 
of a broken heart—I can answer for myself— 
you have doubtless at times forgotten me amid 
the beauties by whom you have been surrounded, 
and on my part I will not deceive you—I have 
thought of you many, many times, yet there have 
been moments when I have almost forgotten that 
we had ever met—not that I love you the less, 
Spencer,” she added laaghingly, ‘‘ though Ihave 
neither seen you dance the slack-rope in the 
moonlight, nor spelt your name in blazing letters 
on a sunbeam—however, as we have met again, 
it doubtless behoves us as true hero and he- 
roine to acquaint each other, that during the pe- 
riod of our separation the earth was stationary— 
the stars became absolutely dark-lanterns, and 
the sun got so cold that it had a violent fit of 
the ague, and then turned to an icicle !—the 
consequences,”’ she added, in a mock-melancholy 
tone, ‘* were awful—furs became positively such 
a price that they were really unbuyable, and 
even cat-skins were in general request—counsel- 
lors wore their wigs across their shoulders to 
expel the cold, and several old ladies made ad- 
ditional draperies of the hammer-cloths of their 
carriages re 

«‘ Then, Rose,” interposed the lover, “ you 
do indeed doubt me, and you can jest at my 
misery.” 

«1 will not doubt you”—and the laughter 
that danced in her bright black eyes was hidden 
by their long silken lashes, as with a crimson 
flushing of cheek and brow, she murmured, “ To 
doubt that which we wish is to do penance our- 
selves, for the implied transgression of another.” 

« My dear, dear Rose!’ and again Spencer 
was in a rapture, “ then we will part no more.” 

Rose Davenport was the very creature of 
feeling—her heart bounded to meet the ardent 
tenderness of her lover's, but her thoughts at 
the moment reverted to her sole remaining pa- 
rent. ‘* Spencer,’’ she said softly, ‘‘ you are too 
impetuous—remember, I have a mother” — 

«* And should Mrs. Davenport approve ?” 
« T shall perhaps not be inexorable,” and 
again Rose blushed vermillion. 








some and animated countenance before her, and 


« Nay, then you are mine~mine for ever!” 


es re ee ee ee 
cried Spencer, and all his soul sparkled in his 
eyes. . 
«* On my honour,’’ said Rose, rallying, 
‘* your arrangement is an admirable one? Your 
fancy, like the wooden horse in the Arabian 
Tales, needs but the loosening of a single peg, 
and whiz! it has travelled leagues ere others 
have time even to think of the journey. Now, 
this little scheme of yours involves more than 
you have probably considered—Mrs. Davenport ; 
but I must not think of my mother atsuch a mo- 
ment’’—and, as she spoke, astarting tear con- 
fessed that to dwell on her parting with her mo- 
ther, would be, indeed, effectually to banish 
the tinge of pleasantry, which Spencer’s energy 
had inspired. ‘* Mr. Kentish then will become 
possessed of a wife, of which he has as much 
need as a modern fine lady of a wild Indian 
waiting-woman ; and I, poor little Rose Daven- 
port, woe isme! I’m to be hung in chains, and 
exhibited like a tame bear, until all my ‘ dear 
five‘hundred friends’ have congratulated me on 
my good fortune in getting a husband—found 
fault severally with his features, bis form, the 
tone of his voice, and even the cut of his coat— 
and finally declared, in an audible whisper, that 
they cannot conceive what could induce Mr. 
Kentish to marry Miss Davenport, when he 
might certainly have made a much better 
match—not to mention my (chez moi) becoming 
a partyin certain little scenes, rather in the 
Bombastes Furioso style, which I have heard 
delicately hinted at in families.” 

‘* Twill not be angry,” said the laughing 
Spencer, ‘‘ even though I cannot make you se- 
rious for a moment.”’ 

And Spencer was not angry—for, but a few 
weeks elapsed ere the lively Rose Daven- 
port became his wife. She was young in 
years, but she was old in attention ; fora nature 
so ardent as hers, otitran the cold pace of custonr ; 
and often when her changeless gaiety formed the 
brightest ornament of his existence, did Spen- 
cer repeat, ‘‘ I will not be angry, Rose, even 
though I cannot make you serious for a mo- 
ment.”” 








DRAMA, 
DRURY LANE. 
On Saturday Mr. Booth commenced his ‘“ very 
limited engagement” in the character of Brutus, 
—not Shakspeare’s Brutus, but Mr. Howard 
Payne’s. An absence of three or four years has 
improved his personal appearance, but he is sill 
the same servile imitator of Kean that he always 
was ; and his voice is, if possible, less pleasing, 
and more discordant than ever. In the begin- 
ning of the performance he was ee flat, 
and sometimes scarcely audible ; but after Brutus 
has thrown aside the mask of fatuity, he got 
into the opposite extreme, and roared most 
lastily. An utter want of taste and discrimina- 
tion, seems, indeed, the chief characteristic of 
his style of acting: and his mode of representing 
the different passions is, only expressed by the 
absence or the presence of a certain portion of 
rant. A solitary scene was played with some- 
thing like an approximation to talent, and this 
was the parting interview with his Son. At the 
conclusion of the tragedy, a number of dirty- 
looking men in the Pit insisted upon his coming 
forward to receive their congratulations, but he 
was ashamed of his supporters, and declined 
the honour they intended him. For this re- 
sistance to a senseless innovation, we offer him 
our best thanks. The part of Titus wasmost in- 
famously murdered by a Mr. Younge. With 
Mr. Wallack in the Theatre, this is quite inex- 
cusable. The character ought, by no means, to 





be considered as beneath his notice ; and whe- 
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ther he be Stage Manager or not, Mr. Elliston, 
Jun. or Mr. Kenny, or whoever the Head of the 
Firm may be, ought to have insisted upon his play= 
ing it. Mrs. Bunn, who ranks much higher in the 
art than Mr. Wallack, was content to appear in 
the disgustIng part of Tullia, and to bestow great 
pains upon it. J: other respects, also, the play 
was badly done. The statue ofthe old King for 
a long time set the thunder and lightning at de- 
fiance, and it was not till after great exertions that 
the upper half of the monarch was pushed from 
off his horse. The soldiers too, that marched in 
the processions were sometimes quite refractory ; 
and we heard them saluted more than once by 
a voice from behind the scenes in no very gentle 
language. Ifthe Licenser had been present, and 
had his ears so offended, we are quite certain he 
would have ordered the doors to have been in- 
stantly closed. 

Dibdin’s Valentine and Orson has been re- 
vived to please the Galleries. ‘The scenery is 
splendid, and the music appropriate, but the 
action is insufferably tedious, and the characters, 
with the exception of Orson, badly filled. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
On Friday evening Mr. Warde appeared as the 
Duke Aranza, in the Honey Moon. It is altoge- 
ther a better piece of acting than his Reuben 
Glenroy, but it wants nobility of carriage, and a 
little more refinement in manner, to render it 
what it ought to be. Miss Chester played the 
Dutchess, but she is far from being an adequate 
representative of the character. ‘There is one 
qualification, which every performer who ap- 
pears in this comedy should pessess, in which 
she is mainly deficient—viz. a distinct and grace- 
ful utterance. The language throughout the 
play is so well chosen, the blank verse so neatly 
turned, and the periods so harmonious, that it 
becomes quite irksome to hear the speeches de- 
livered with a slovenly or flippant enunciation. 
In her ambitious moments, too, she wants dig- 
nity, and in her resentment she wants fire. Mrs. 
Davison is the only lady we have ever seen, who 
could give a proper delineation of the haughty 
mistress, and the resentful yet converted wife. 
Mr. Power, from the English Opera House, 
made his first appearance upon this stage, as 
Rolando, a choice we can hardly conceive 
he should have made for himself. He is a 
clever young man, but most assuredly not equal 
to sustain a character which has been hitherto 
filled by such actors as Bannister and Jones, 
Mrs. Chatterly was favourably received as Vo- 
lante, but was greatly agitated at first, and ap- 
pears to have suffered much. Of Mr. Baker, 
and haif a dozen other fourteenth-rate gentle- 
men, we know not what to say. It would really 
seem, that, besides the compact the two great 
‘theatres have entered into, not to give more 
than a certain salary to their performers, they 
liad also agreed to cast their plays as dis- 
gracefully as they could ; for a more fixed deter- 
inivation upon the side of both ‘ the high con- 
tracting parties,” to send, away their audiences 
dissatisfied, it has never been our misfortune to 
witness. ‘This is a point upon which the public 
will probably interfere. 

A new Comedy is in active preparation at this 
Theatre, cf which green-room report speaks in 
the highest terms. ‘The materials of which it is 
composed are principally derived from the Spanish. 
Itis to be called, ‘* Love's Victory; or, the School 
Jor Pride.” 


On Monday the Adelphi Theatre opened under 


a pew management. We seldom like to risk the 
stuff and ribaldry of the minor places of resort ; 
and the less regret not doing so in this case, 





since we sce that the newspaper puffs state, the 


Entertainments to be fully equal to Tom anc 
Jerry !! Of course they must possess high at- 
tractions, if they can compare with that low anc 
deservedly popular representation of genuine St. 
Giles’s life. 





POLITICS. : ‘ 
Tue account of a revenue for this year, im- 


proved above its precursor by about two mil- 
lions sterling, is the best news of the week. 
Greece lies under a hundred rumours as usual— 
the victories and defeats in that contest being fai 
less real than the emanations of stock-jobbiug. 








VARIETIES. 

The Comet.—ihe comet has gained so faa 
upon the southern hemisphere, as no longer tc 
be distinctly visible in this, owing to the hazi- 
ness of the atmosphere near the horizon. If it 
were as clear in this latitude as in the tropical! 
countries, a very interesting appearance would 
be presented in its retreat, the tail rising anc 
setting a few degrees east and west of the sou- 
thern point, and describing an arc without its 
nucleus emerging, which phenomenon, in the 
nomenclature of astronomy, is termed ‘ a 
beam.” 

On the 11th inst., 12 hours astrondmical 
time, the following observations were made. 
Right Ascension, 219 5’; South Declination, 

28° 2o!, 
Distance from the Sun, 174}°. 
Tail extending, 6° ' 
On the Meridian, 12""*, 15 minutes. 
Meridian altitude, 6° 45! 

It has passed from Cetus, through Machina 
Electrica, in the direction of Apparatus Sculp- 
toris. Lat. 51° 26/ 46" N. 

Long. O 0 50 W. 

Steam Carriage.—Messrs. Burstall and Hill, of 
Edinburgh, have constructed a steam carriage, 
which has attracted much attention. Is loco- 
motive powers have net yet been ascertained, 
but the wags of the Modern Athens say, that it 
they are not sufficient for any Jill, they must do 
with Burst-all. 

Arctic Land Expedition—The accounts from 
Captain Franklin and Dr. Richardson are to the 
22d of April; but they contain nothing new 
worthy of notice. The expedition was at Pene- 
tanguishene on Lake Huran; and on the eve of 
starting in canves for its ulterior destination. 
The season was fortunately very early. 

The Duke of Devonshire, it is reported, means 
to favour the literary world with a fac-simile re- 
print of his Hamlet of 1604—(The late J. 
Kemble’s.) 

‘Three original letters of Shakespeare are said 
to be among thé papers left by the late Duchess 
of Dorset. 

The Cork Southern Reporter states an instance 
of the medical plant, the Colocynth, having been 
naturalized in a garden near that city. The 
only means used were a common cucumber 
frame. 

Poor Nicol, the mariner, whose narrative of 
his voyages round the world we reviewed a 
year or two ago in the Literary Gazette, fivished 
bis course at Edinburgh about a fortnight ago. 
He was found dead in his bed, at the age of 70. 

LITERARY NCOCVELTIES. 


AmonG the publishing novelties, in the way of endertak- | t 


ings, we remark a design of Mr. Constable, of Fdinburgh, 


Waterloo, or the British Minstrel, a poem in 5 cautos, 
wd. H. Bradfield, is announced. 

Part III. of Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue. of 
sooks, ancient and modern, containing Oriental and He- 
»orew, and Foreign Literature, and Miscellanies, is an- 
uounced for early publication. 

A neat foolscap volume, (with an engraving of Belinda 
at her Toilet, from Mr. Fradelle’s picture,) called“ he 
a Pe of a Lady’s Maid, is announced for publication, by 

a ve 

The first Number of London’s Gardener’s Magazine will 
be ready by Christmas next, and will be found to be use- 
ful and agreeable to every person who takes an interest im 
country matters, and in Natural Historv. It will con- 
sist of communications relative to the various discoveries, 
.cquisitions, and improvements, that are constant! 
making in gardening, agriculture, and botany. It wii 
also include a Review of British and Foreign Publica- 
tions on these subjects, exhibiting the essence of all they 
contain on Horticulture and Agriculture ; and there will 
oe a part of the work devoted to Advertisements of Books, 
and other subjects, and articles connected with rural 
affairs. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 84, 6s. sewed.—Smith’s Eng- 
lish Flora, vol. 3, 8vo. 12s. bds.—The Elegant Letter 
Writer, 3s. bds.—Forsyth’s Antiquary’s Portfolio, 2 vols. 
nost 8vo. 18s. bds.—Williams’s Abstracts of the Acts 

6 Geo. IV., 8vo. 14s —Horner’s Greek Grammar, 12:no. 
4s. hound.—Roscoe on the Law of Actions relating to real 
Property, 2 vols. 8vo 1/. 15s. bds.—Hands on Fines and 
Recoveries, new edition, 12s. bds.—Richardson’s Exposi- 
tory Discourses, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Swete’s Prayers, new edit. 
3s. 6d. bds.—Platt’s English Synonymes, 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
Guilt’s Architecture of Vetruvius, plates, 4to. 17. 16s. bds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Our next Number will contain a long, and we 
flatter ourselves, highly interesting paper, engrafting on 
a coup-d'eil of Dramatic Historv, some singular state- 
ments respecting the Stage on the Continent at the pre- 
sent time, and the conduct of the Clergy towards Actors. 

Our Medical Report for October is unavoidably post- 
noned till next Saturday ; in time we trust todo a great 
deal of good. 

Nothing could be more welcome to us than our es 
teemed friend Zarach’s proposition: if not contrary to 
his wish, we should be happy to have it in our power to 
communicate more directly with him. 

J. F.H. does not suit now. 

We fear that we cannot do what R. J. wishes—the early 
volumes of the Literary Gazette being out of print, and 
only occasionally to be got with difficulty. But we will 
do our utmost, and hope to hear from him more directly 
on the subject. 

C. most likely, in our next, 

“ Phetocracy” puzzles us also: but would our ‘‘Con- 
stant Subscriber, though mot a constant reader’? expect 
us to be more diligent that himself ! 

L. G. E. offers his aid in so reasonable a manner, con- 
sidering the worth of his specimens, that we hereby 

romise him five guineas for every line of his which we 
Insert. 

U.S.S. has mistaken the vowel in his signature, by 
taking the last in alphabetical order instead of the first. 
This is, as he requests, our ** candid opinion,” or a-vowwal, 
if he like the pun better. 

The letter for G. G—n is left, as requested, from Pad 
dington-street. It is the same that is alluded to by our 
Correspondent of Park Place. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Extensive and beneficial Cireulating Library. 
BE LISPOSED OF, a very respectable, 
long established LIBRARY, in the City, many years con- 
ducted u advantageous terms. To be parted with in conse- 
quenee of the decease of the Proprietor. Sart) 
Every information may be obtained by application to Mr.. 
Burton, 25, Bucklersbury. 


Just published, the First Number of a New Volume, 
UCKINGHAM’S ORIENTAL HERALD, 
and Journal of General Literature, No. XXII. ‘ 

This Work is not exclusively devoted to the Affairs of India, 
but embraces subjects of general interest in Literature, Poo en | 

Cc ,andA as the following list of the Origina 
Articles contained in the Number for October will show :— 
1. On the respect due to the Memory of the Dead—2. Picture 
of the Native Government of Hyderabad 4 an Eye Witness— 
tc Language, Symbolic Writing, and the gat Utility of 
tin—4. Kins’: Courts and Juries in British India—5 Re- 
searches in Egypt—6. Lynn’s Nautical and Astronomical Tables 
—7. Voyage from Sicily to Gozo and Malta—8. Errors of Doctrine 
in Mr. M‘Culloch’s Political Economy-— 9. On the Law and Con- 
stitution of India—10. Character of Louis X1V.—11. Restoration, 
of Learning in the East—12. Tucker’s Work on the Finances of 
lndia—13. Frazer's Travels in Kborasan—14. Labours of the 
siatic Society—15. Letter of the Hon. Leicester Stanhope in 
wious article in Blackwood's Magazine—16. On 
Nights’ Entertainments—17. Present State of the 
Indian Arnry—18. Coudact of Governor Elphinstone and Judge 




















to publish, under his own name, a Miscellany of Orizinal 
and Selected Works, in weekly punibers. ‘The rage of 
the hour seems to be, to teach all the community to read, 
and Mr. Constable, taking the tide at its flood, verv judi- 
cionsly proposes to furnish them with something to rend 
which cannot injure their minds, but, on the contrary, 


| 
| 


Chembers at Bombay—19. Tour of the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
other topics of interest in Bengal—20. Ships of War and Fast 
Indiamen—21. Letters of Indian Netives to Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Wyun, on the State of their Country—22. Report of the 
"riry Council to the King on the Freedom of the Press in India. 
—In addition to these, the Number contains about twenty pieces 
of Orizinal Voetry— the latest and most authentic s from 

sety pert of the Eestern World—and a number of Varieties in 


furnish them with beneiicial information. The ii-t given Sraier, Science, and Art, besides the usual reports of Crit 


in his prospectus meets with onr approbation, except in 
a few instances, in so far as we can judge from the se. 
lected works ;—of the original preductions we shall be 
able to speak when we see them. 


ad Wilitary Promotions, Births, Marriages, Deaths, Shippirg, 

en oe ke. Published by Sandford Aruot, 73, Old Bouw- 
street ; and Smith, Elder, and Co. ge Pf and to be had 
of all Booksellers. Price 5». Six Volumes of this Work, with 
Fitles end Indexes to ¢ach, are now plete. 
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pusBLic CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 36. St. 
JAMEsS’S-STREET, corner of Jermyu-street, Leahon 

CLERC SMITH, Bookseller and Librarian, (late with Mr. 
‘bers,) very res ctfully solicits the attention of the Nobility 
and Gentry to the Terms of Subscription to his Library, viz. 
§ Guineas Annum, which entitles Subscribers to the immediate 
perusal of newt new Publication that way be required, including 
the most e productions of the press. 

7. oo ITH “ike wise bees leave to announce, that NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS may be similarly accommodated, upon Terms 
which may be had upon application at the Library. He bas 
been induced to include this arrangement in bis regulations, 
from the frequency of applications made by Families not regu- 
larly resident in the neighbourhood, and Visitors making ouly a 
short stay in Town. 





fe one e bsp ae. it . Portealts ang Someta Table, 
€ paper, 
THe L ITE R “ARY "REMAINS of LA DY JANE|ry 
GREY. With a Memoir of her Life. 
By NICHOLAS HARRIS NIC OLAS, Fsq. F.S.A. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury- “square. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with ages ag} aod Uasteative Bagikviess, 


LE of CARDIN AL W OLSEY, by GEORGE 


CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Mehaes, together with his 


Hyacinths, Revelenme, Se. 
Second ee 4 og vol. 8vo. with coloured Figures of 


HE GREEN HOUSE COMPANION ; com- 


prising a yeneral — we ayes house and Conservateey 

nt th the irections forthe 

shifting and ——— of Wiccte ts “es House at the present season ; 

lists of the best Hyaciuths and Narcissus for water-glasses or 

per. © their proper soils, modes of cultivation, with other parti- 
culars. 

“ The rapid sale of a very large impression is at once evidence 
of the growing interest attac can to the subsect, and also, as the 
author hopes he may be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory 
manner in which he has executed his task in the short treatise 
of which he now offers a second edition.” 

Preface to the Second Edition. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, and Join Harding, 


London, 
2NTAL REMAINS of NOBLE 


SONS. Comprising the Sepulchral 





NHE MONUM 
and EMINENT fF 
Antiquities of Great Brita 
By EDW ‘ARD BL OR E 
This Work is publishi erly 
taining five Plates, finell n line, with Historical and 
Biographical Memoirs. 8vo. price 12s. 6d, Royal 4to. 

proofs, 20s. Ditto, proofs, on India paper, 30s. 

“* Phis interesting production is one among the number now 

g which as credit to the taste and judgment of the 


ts, each Part con- 





Poems, now first published from the Origina Manu- 
script, with Notes and Hlastrations by 5. W. MINGER 
“all the memorials of such a man are of course worthy bein 
preserved, and in achieving this object, Mr. Singer is entitled 
to our — and gratitude.’’—Critical Gazette. 
Chiswick Press.—For Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, 
insbury-square, 





In 2 vols. — witha sr simile of the rare on on Por- 
ait of Henry, by Gaaltier, p 


MENOiis of the COURT of HENRY the 


No epoch in me History of Europe is so pregnant with events 
t relations of society, as the reigns 
of Elizabeth of ‘England’ ‘aud of Henry the Great of France, 
cotemporaneous in period, and rivals in the splendour and 
genius of their respective courts. 

“ That the preseut work is ably written, and exhibits a spirited 
narrative of facts, will be manifest from the extracts which 
follow. The account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew is the 
fullest in our language, and so curious that we have judged it 
proper to transfer the eutire article, for its own sake, as well as 
to exhibit the talents of the Author.”— Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for Harding, —— & Lepard, Finsbury- -square, 

wondon, 








A Key to all the Almanacks. 
In one very large and Ua rinted volume, 8vo, price 18s. bds. 


ue PERPETUAL CALENDAR, and Com- 


panion to the Almanack ; illustrating the Events of every 
Day in the Year, as conneeted with Riistory, Chronology 
Botany, Natural History, Astronomy, Popular Customs, and 
Antiquities ; with useful Rules of Health, Observations on the 
an Explanation of the Saints’ Days and Holidays, 
aud other Miscellaneous Useful information. 
y THOMAS FORSTER M.B. &e. &e. 
a“ Fellow of C, C. Col lege, Cambrid ge. 

Much credie is due to the author, for the mass of useful in- 
formation he has a ted, and for te Ae maces maouer in 
which he has contrived to relieve the d is of scientific detail, 
by the introduction of amusing anecdotes’ and occasional re- 
marks,”'— Eclectic iuicw. 

0, by the same Author, 

A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena, as 

ge the Weather. Third Edition. 1 vol. vo. Six Plates. 


oards. 
inte for Harding, Telgbosk, & & Lepard, Finsbary square, 
dou 


In one very large Ore. volume, to be divided into two at : the 
Purchaser’s option, “d rere purpose two red of Title Pages 
ate it. LIBR ce ar. ards, Second Ed 

1 HE RARY “COMPANION; or, the 

Young Man’s Guide, 


Choice st A pea and the Old Man’s Comfort, in the 


ea the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
in this Work the Author has endeavoured to furnish his 
countrymen with a Manual towards the acquisition of useful 
_ valuable, as well as rare and curious Works, in the several 
Tonrments of Divinity, History, Biography, Voyages and 
pravelty, the Belles Lettres, Poetry, and the English Drama, 
rices of the more valuable and uncommon Works are noticed 
Pg the convenience of purchasers; there is also a Synoptical 
able of Contents, and a General Index. A few copies are 
struck off on large rg to arrange with the other Works oO 
the Author. Price 51. 
oii a - with pleasure’ at announce a new Work of Mr. Dibdin, 
Mt sb foie to exceed in utility and popularity all his former 
Also, by the same Author, one vol. 8vo. price 15°. boards, 
rmons, now first published, 1825. 
Harding, Triphook, & Lepard; and Jobu Major, 
London. 
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Second mai | ing a crown om — Portraits and 


()RIGINAL TETEERS. il illustrative of Eng- 


lish History; inclading numerous Royal Letters, from 
Autographs i in the British Museum, and one or two other Col- 
ections. With Notes and Hlustrations, 

y HENRY ELLIS, F.R,S. Sec. 8. A. 

<img Keeper of the Manuscripts in the ie Museum. 

h € cannot take our leave of Mr. Ellis, without expressing 
. ‘ope that this is only the prelude of otber and larger compila- 
— to be d drawn from the vast store-bouses of the British 

ane ‘—Edinburgh Review. 

e take leave of Mr. Ellis, with many thanks for his valuable 
publication, The manuscripts of which he is keeper, are o 
much importance, and could not be placed in better hands.” 

oM Rritich Critic 

r. Ellis has performed his task in a manner so § atisfactory 

di and i 


by hess object, and to the Arts by their style and exe- 
terary Gazette. 

“© This is a beautiful and captivating work. The engravings, 
in the line manner, are from the faithful pencil of Mr. Blore, 
and more brilliant, or rather characteristic performances, have 
never yet been | witnessed ; they are eee by Mr. Blore aud 

r. Le Keux.”’—Dihdin's Library Compa 

” Printed for lacie, ie & Loperd, "Pinsbury-sqaare, 

oudon, 





aun: * periodically, with the cae age os Bvo. 
al gto. proofs, pric 
portiarts s cn" “MEMOIRS. of “the most 

ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, 
By EDMUND ODGE, Faq. Norroy King of Arms, F.5 
Publishing in Parts the first of every alternate month, each Part 
containing five Plates, engraved in the finest style, with Biogra- 
phical Memoirs. 

This collection of Mlastrious English Portraits and Biography, 
comprises the History of the Country, in Memoirs of the most 
illustrious English nobility and great officers of State. The 
subjects are selected from the highest authorities in the land, 
the original pictures being preserved in the galleries of the 
nobility, descendants of the persons represented, or in the public 
collections, and are painted by Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, 
Lely, Kneller, and other great masters, 

** We have perused the Biographies 1 with as much interest as 
we have looked at the Plates with admiration ; and we know not 
when we have experienced a stronger influence than their com- 
bination has exercised over our minds.””—Literary Gazette. 

‘he plan of the work is admirable, and the execution of it 
throughout, is eniitled to equal praise. ‘The Memoirs attached 
to these engravings are, indeed, very models of taste and imi- 
tation.’’— Dibdin’s Library Companion 

“ With the parest feelings of congratulation a we hail the 
appearance of this new, 
edition of a Work, which, on the score both of Art ond of Iufor- 
mation, will hand down the I!lustrious W. a, of this country 
to the latest posterity.,””— Literary Mus 

** This is a judicious and beautiful Work. ork, whether we refer to 
the execetion and authentic character of the engraved Portraits, 
or the literary merits of the Biographical and Historical Memoirs. 
The Book will be esteemed, not as one of Pictures only, but of 
Biography and History, and wille .ter in no obscure character, 


” 


into the general stock of our National Literature. 
La B 





lle Assemblee. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square, 

London, Sold by every Bookseller in the Empire, by whom 

Specimens of the Work will be shown upon application, 








Books lately published | he sTatbovs and oe? ; Geo. B. 
Whitta W. Pickeri.g, London 
ERODOTU is, literally translated into Eng- 
lish, from the Greek Text of Schweighwuser ; illustrated 
with copious Notes, explanatory and critical, from Larcher, 
Gibbon, Rennell, Mitford, various oukcs of Travels, &e.; to 
which is added, a Summary of the Chronology of Herodotus. 
By a Graduate ofthe U niversity. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 11. 4s. 
»phocles.—The Tragedies of Sophocles, 
literally translated into English Prose, from the Greek Text of 
runck, wit otes. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 15s. 

y, oF schylus. —The Tragedies of Eechylus, 
literally translated date English Prose, from the Text of Blom 
tield and Schutz. 8vo. boards, 10s. 

The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides,}_ 


Py ad translated into English Prose, with Notes. 8vo. boards, |" 


* Aristophanes.—The Comedies of Plutus and 
the Frogs, literally aoe into English Prose, with copious 
Notes. 8vo. boards. 

The Rhetoric ‘of Aristotle, literally translated 
from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analysis of 
egy 8 Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmsbury, with 

Notes. &vo. boards, 12: 


Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 2s. 6d. 


sewed. 
rice ‘ eal. as.) 
LEMENTS of OPER ATHY VE MIWIEERY: 

4 ENT a description of certain New and Improved 
Fomor or? assisting Difficult and Dangerous Labours. Illus- 
trated by numerous Plates; with centenary arcane on the 
Improper Use of Instruments. B ViD D. DAVIs, M.D, 
Member of the Royal Colleges o| Phesien - soot peed and 
Edinburgh ; Lecturer in Midwifery, F.R. 

Printed for Hurst, wes 5 & Co. 5, 1) a Place, 
on, 

“ It is in the strictest sense of the word an original work, the 
fruit apr pd of much labourious fg pe and careful 
study 5 ; and we have no doubt even the best iuformed in the 
will not rise from its perusal, withont feeling that they 


ons r bliched, in a ato. with PI ates, hoard: 





and so able, that our respect for his j 

ches as it was before, has been greatly ‘raised. 

cl agp with mach discrimination, and, not oaly throw strong 
lights upon many interesting points of our national history, but, 

in a remarkable manner, illustrate a number be ae 7g ques: 

tions hitherto involved in eT intrie: Lit. Gaz 
Printed for Harding, Tr & Lepard, 

don. 


Fs 
The om are 


ac’ 
Fin insbury- -square, 


have made an ac quisition to their pro ‘exsional knowledge 
ir. Johnson's Medical Review, Oct. 1825. 
“We regret that we are puderthe necessity of passing’ overmuch 
excellent matter without observation. We hope, however, that 
we have said enough to induce practitioners of waidwifery to study 
> rinciples inculcated, an nue dec 








is work.”"—Edinbu rgh Medical Oct. 1825. 


ted, by permission, to the K 
ILTON'S S PARALISE LOsT ; 
y JOHN MARTIN, Esq. 
The Sixth Part o W tine Work is now "stale for delivery. The 
subjects of the Plates are, the Courts of God and Satan sage 
the Ascent to Heaven. Imperial 4to. 18¢.; proofs, al. @s.: im- 
perial 8vo. 10. 6d.; proofs, 11. 1s. 
Sets of proofs may be subscribed +3 = the letterpress, 
at 181. 18s. the set, 4to. ; boy ral, 12s. 
Prints of each size may be had onperatn, for framing or port- 
folio.— Printed for Sepiaus Protett, 23, Old Bond-street. 


New Edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
Beautifully printed upou yellow laid paper, crown 8vo. price gs. 
— eueee papers tr, ae ad uniform with Gifford’s Ben Jonson, 
eS 


“SELE <CT COL LECTION of OLD PLAYS, 


with additional Notes and Corrections, by the late Isaac 
Ree d, Octavius Gilchrist, and the Editor, 

The Volume just published contains the following Plays :— 
Green’s Tu Onoque ; or, the City Gallant; by John Cook.— 
Albumazar; by John Vomkins.—A Woman Killed with Kind- 

y Thomas Heywood,—A Match at Midnight ; by William 
ae? -—Fuimus Troes; the True Trojans: by Dr. Jasper 
Fisher 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, 2%, Old Bond street. 


Dr. Thomson's New Work on Chemistry. 


In 2 vols. 8yo. price iL. 108. 
N ATTEMPT to ESTABLISH the FIRST 
PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY by EXPERIMENT. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Chemistey in the University of Glasgow, &e. 
London: rene for Baldwin, Cradoek, and Joy. 
y whom also is published, 
The Sixth "Edition of Mo el Thomson’s 
Sy stem of Chemistry. In 4 vols. 8vo. Price gl. 
ities ls r Diseases of India. 
In. Ch with rth plates, price 18s, in b 
KETC of the MOST PREVALENT 


LY DISF. a Sof INDIA; comprising a Treatise on the E 
demic Cholera of the East, Statistical and Topographical Ke- 
ports of the Diseases in the different divisions of the Army under 
the Madras spoosdoncy, embracing also the Annual Rate of 
Mortality, &e. of European Troops; and Practical Obser- 
vations on the effec ts of Calomel on the Alimentary Canal, and 
on the Diseases oe prevalent, in India. Hiustrated by Tables 
and Plates. By AMES ANNESLEY, Esq. Madras Medical 
Establishment, t. in charge of the General Hospital, Madras, 
and Garri on Surgeon of Fort St. George. 

Printed forT homas and Ge orge U nde “Eee 32, Fleet- street. 


Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemis 
In one very a? vol, Bos oy oe wae 15 Engravings, 
a, in boards. 
DIC TIONARY ‘of CHEMIST RY, on the 
basis ef Mr. NICHOLSON’S, in which the Principles of 
the Science are investigated anew, aud its applications to the 
Phenomena of Nature Medicines Mine rralogy, A icalture and 
Manufactures, detailed. 
Introductory Dissertation, y EA. Instruct 
ing the alphabetical arrangement into a systematic order of 
study. The second Edition, with numerous additions and cor- 


rectio 
- Medical Journal. 


"“Hustrated 





ns 
© This W ork, in caranlaen, is unrivalled.’*- 

hondon: ae for Thomas Texzg, 73, CSeapmget also, 
Grifinend C asgow; and smming, Dublin 





IN THE PRESS. 
Greek eon cage — 
e Press and n Faition of " 
NINTRODU CTION ‘to ‘ihe KNOWL EDGE 
fF RARE and V vAL UABLE EDITIONS of the GREEK 
and L. ‘AT TIN CLASSIC 
By THOMAS" PROGNALL DIBDIN, D.D., F.R.S., F.A.S 
The Fourth Fuition, 
The new matter sequal by the accession of materials since 
the Work was last printed, will extend it totwo large &vo, vols. 
Printing for Harding, ‘Triphook, & Lepord, and AG. B. Ww Vhittaker, 


The Lancet.— i Edition. 
arly rendy, in2 handso ive Jumes, price 1! 8s. 
IRST FOU R VOLU MES of the LANCET.— 
These Volumes coutain a faithful [History of all Medic ” 
Occurrences for the Year 1824-5; and, in addition to whic 
most accurate report of Sir Astley Cooper's Inst delivered C pares 
of invaluable Leete n the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
These Lectures a in number, and embrace the subject of 
every surgical ¢ a 
London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-row ; 
_and sold by all Booksellers in the United ese, 


e press, and speedily wil! he published, i n & 
HE PHINCIPL. i Sof ANALYTIC AL GEO- 
METRY. Desiene:! for the use of Me hw 
By HW. P. HAMILTON, M.A, F.R.S.E, 
Netliow’ of Trinity © college, Cay 
Printed for Deighton and Sous, 


Roman Emperors.—A Scbool! Class-Book, 
In afew devs Teg be pattie al, fa emo. eae ener arte Maps 
he Rom pe ‘or 

HISTORY of the. "ROM AN" fF: Mi PE: RORS, 
from the Accession of Augnstus to the Fail of sy ep 
Constantine. tu Seven Books. By CHARLFs A. ELT . 
Author of * Specimens and Biographical Notices of 9 t lassie 

Poets,’* Xe. 
London: 


a 


rinted for Reldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
y whom also are published, 

Essays on the Institutions, Gov ernment, and 
Manners of the States of Ancient Greece The ad Edition. 
19mo. Price 7s. By Henry David Hill, D. D. Professor of 
Greek i in the University of St. Andrew's. 

*To young persons who are just entering upon the higher 

classics, and te studious men who are desirous of repairing, by 
their own industry, the accidental defects of an imperfect edu- 
cation, a more useful a. gua cannot, we think, well be fur- 
nished.”’—Quarterly 

Sketches of "the ‘Tiomestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. I2mo = 7*. 

Carefully and judiciously compiled from a variety of the 
best sources, there are few books of the kind which we could 
recommend to be put into the hands of young persons with 

ter satisfaction than this little volume. Its contents em 
pam we think, every subiect of importance connected with 





an society.” 2 Literary Gazette. 
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SEAT ELE LE EEF SOILS IEP ELE EN IE ALE SEE PIA 
Preparing for the press, ak 
ONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of Original 
and Selected PUBLICATIONS, in various departments o 
Titorernea, the Sciences, and the Arts.’ To appear in Weekly 


Edinburgh : pointed for Archibald Constable and Co.; and 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., London. 

The unlimited desire of knowlege which now pervades every 
class of Society, has suggested the osent design, of not only 
reprinting in a cheap form several interesting and valuable 
publications, hitherto placed beyoud the reach of a great pro- 
portion of readers, but also of issuing in that form many Ori- 
ginal Treatises, which are now in preparation by some of the 
most distinguished authors of the age. . 

Such is the object of the present work, which will be published 
in a series of Weekly Numbers, under the general title of 
“ Constable's Miscellany of Original and Selected Publications, 
in various Departments of Literature, the Sciences, and the 
Arts.”” It will be circulated among the Public, not merely by 
the ordinary modes of bookselling, but also by means of news- 
venders, and other dealers ia beoks, in town and country. ° 

In the subjoined list, the various Publications proposed to be 
is-ued, in this manner, in the first instance, are enumerated ; 
and they will appear in such order and succession as “— seem 
best to suit the taste of those encouraging the desigu. It con- 
tains various books on Important and Popular Subjects, which 
have been undertaken solely for the present Miscellany, in the 
view of filling up some chasins in the means of usetul knowledge, 
and thus rendering the undertaking still more acceptable to the 
Public, and better fitted for the purposes it is intended to pro- 
mote, 

It is proposed that three numbers shali form a Volume, and 
that each Author or Subject shall be kept separate, so as to 
enable Purchasers to acquire all the Numbers or Volumes of 
each Book distinct from the others. 

This Miscellany will be printed in a small size, in the neatest 
manner, and with occasional Eneraviugs and Embellishments. 
‘The first Numbers are now in a forward state, and will be more 
particularly announced previous to publication. Each Number 
will be issued at the price of One Shilling 

To Booksellers. 

In order to insure regularity of publication for this Work, the 
Trade are respectfully iuformed, that arrangements are made 
by which four successive Numbers may be forwarded to all parts 
of the Country, on the first day of each Mouth respectively. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Those Articles marked thus * are original Works, prepared or 
written expressly for, this Miscellany. 
CapTAIN Basi HALL’s VoyaGes. 3 vols. 
*.* These contain,—I. Voyage to China, Corea, Loochoo, 
and other Places in the Eastern Seas, in 1816 and 1817; with an 
Accouut of an Interview with Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena 
on the 13th August, 1817.11. Extracts from a Journal written 
on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the Years, 1820, 
1821, and 1822; containing some Account of the recent Revo- 
lutions, together with Observations on the State of Society in 
those Countries. . bs 
M‘Calloch’s (J.R.) Essaysin Political Economy. 
—I. On the Principles which determine the Rate of Wages and 
the Condition of the Lebouring Classes.—I1. On the Principles 
of luternal and Foreign Commerce.—IIl. On the Policy of Re- 
strictions on the Freedom of Commerce.* | 
Adventures of British Seamen in the Southern 
Ocean ining Shipwreck of the Antelope on the Pelew 
August 1783. h an Account of these Islands to the 
t time.—Mutiny of the Bounty.—Voyage and Shipwreck 
of the Pandora.—Settlement of John Adams; and subsequent 
History of Pitcairn Island, Catastrophe ot the Ship Boyd, on the 
- 


Coast of New Zealand, Ke. . 

Memorials of the late War.—Viz. Journal of 
a Soldier of the 71st Regiment, Highland Light Infantry, from 
1806 to 1815, including particulars of the Battles of Vimeira, 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and Waterloo.— Letters of Sir 
John Moore.—The Earl of Hopetoun’s Despatch after the battle 
of Coruuna.—Sir Walter Scott's Letters, written from the Con- 
tinent in the year 1815, &c. 


Lockhart’s (J.G., LL.B.) Life of Robert . 


Burous.* 

History of Voyages, from the earliest Times, 
showing the part which the various European Nations have had 
in Maritime Discovery; and illustrating the Progress of Geo- 
graphical Science. 3 vols.* ; ” 

he Life and Liscoveries of Captain James 
Cook, containing a condensed Narrative of his Voyages, and a 
View of the progress of Nautical Science and Naval Discipline 
during his period. 3 vols.* < 

History and Present State of South America, 
particularly Buenos Ayres, New Granada, Mexico, and Peru. 


Devotional Exercises, Prayers, and Medita- 
tions, Original and Selected, by Robert Morehead, A. M. of 
Baliol College, Oxford, Junior Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel 
York-Place, Edinburgh, &e.* - 

Essays, Philosophical and Literary. On 
Beauty, by Francis Jeffrey, Esq. The Drama, Chivalry, and 
Romance, r Walter Scott, Baronet. Essays on Education. 
—Government. The Liberty of the Press, Prisons, and !’rison 
Discipline, by James Mill, Esq. With a variety of others on 
several most interesting Tepies, by various distinguished W riters. 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, 
being a New System of Natural History, on a Popular Plan, By 
James W ilson, Esq. assisted by several distinguished Naturalists. 
6 vols. 

Murray’s (Hugh, F.R.S. E.) Narrative of the 
Settlement and Present State of Van Diemen’s Land, New Hol- 
land. and the Coasts and Islands of Australia, 2 vols.* 

History of British India, and of the Com- 
merce of Europe with the Eastern Nations. 3vols.* — 

‘Treatise on Road-Making, Railways, 
Wheel-Carriages, and the Strength of Animals. By George 
Buchanan, Esq. Civil Engineer.* R 

Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 
his Voyage to the South Seas, under Captain Dampier, Resi- 
dence in the Island of Juan Fernandez, and other interesting 
particulars, containing the real History of Robinson Crusoe, on 
which Foe grounded bis fictitious Narrative.* 


Life of Andrew Hefer, General of the 


Tyrolese.* : . . 
Histor of Inventions and Discoveries, b 

Profi Beckman. from the German. Wi 

Additions on the Arts and Manufocturse of Greet Briain, avelce 





Lives of the Reformers—Martin Luther, 
Patsocthen, Cranmer, Calvin, Alasco, Zuingle, and Jobu 

nox, 2 vols.* 

Liscourses delivered to the Students of the 
Ro ot Aaotomy, by the late Sir Joshua Reynolds, with a Memoir 
o fe 


f ife. 

Health and Longevity. Rules for the Preser- 
vation of Health, and the Attainment of Long Life, illustrated 
by Concise Memoirs of ludividuais in all ages remarkable for 
Longevity. By the Right Honourable Sir John Siuclair, Bart. 
A new Edition, Revised by » Physician. 2 vols.* 

Memoirs of the Marchioness of Laroche- 
jaquelein, the War in La Vendée, &c. From the French. 


The Narrative of Bruce’s Travels in Abys- 
sinia, to discover the Source of the Nile. Separated from the 
less interesting Facts of the Journey. * With a Life of che 
Author, and some Supplementary Information. 4 vols. 

Murray's (Hugh, E-R-S. E.) History of Gretr- 
land, the Whale Fishery, and of the Northern Voyages of Dis- 
covery. 2 vols.* 

A Treatise on the Principles of Metallic and 
Paper Money, and the Th and Practice of Exchange: with 
a View of the Constitution and History of the Banks of England, 

enice, Amsterdam, France, Hamburgh, and generally of the 
Paper Currency of the Continental Kingdoms, and of the 
Uniied States of America, By J. R. M*Cullocb, Esq.* 


History of the Origin and Progress of Print- 


ing, Engraving, Paper-making, and other Arts and Inventions. 
2 vols.* 


Biography of Mlustrious British Statesmen, 
viz. Sir William Temple, Lord Somers, Lord Godolphin, Sir 
Robert Walpole, The Right Hovourable Henry Pelham, Earl of 
Chatham, Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Charles James Fox, 
Heury Dundas Viscount Melville, Lord Erskine, and others.* 

A Systematic View of the more Popular and 
Practical Parts of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry. 3 vols.* 

History, Principles, and Advantages of Bene- 
fit Societies, Banks for Savings, and Assurances ou Lives.* 

Journey to the Holy Land By the Viscount 
De Chateaubriand, Peer of France. Translated from the French. 
2 vols.* 

Beattie’s (James) Evidences of the Christian 
Religion ; briefly and plainly stated. Pa 

Military Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington. 
3 vols.* 

Life of General Washington. 2 vols.* ‘ 

Life of Benjamin Franklin. Written by him- 


self. 2 vols, z h - 

Life of Horatio Viscount Nelson. 2 vols.* 

Biography of Distinguished Individuals who 
have contributed to modern Vase ig pte iu the Arts, Sciences, 
and Commerce, viz.—Sit Richard Arkwright—Joseph Black, 
M. D.— Matthew Boulton, Esq.—J. Brindley, Esq.—John Clerk, 
Esq. of Eldin, Author of the Naval Tactics—William Ged, Gold- 
smith, Inventor of Stereotype Printing—Sir Thomas Gresham, 
Founder of the Royal Exchange— Andrew Meikle, Inventor of 
the Thrashing Machine, with some Notices of James Small, 
Plough-Wright—Patrick M lier, Esq. of Dalswinton, (Steam 
Navigation, &c.)—Jobn Palmer, Esq.—James Patterson, Foun- 
der of the Bank of England, Darien Expedition, &c.—Jobn 
Rennie, Esq.—James Watt, Esq.—Josiah Wedgewood, Esq.* 


Historical Memoir, viz—Memoirs of the Two 


Last Years of the Reign of King Charles the First, by Sir Thomas 
Herbert.— Journal of the Occurrences in the Tower of the 


Temple during the Captivity of Louis the Sixteenth, King of | 
France, by M. Clery, Valet de Chambre to the King.—Private 


Memoirs of the Duchess D’Angouleme, a History of the Captivity 
of the Royal Family of France in the Tower of the Temple. 
History of the Discovery, Revolutions, and 
Present State, Political and Commercial, of the Continent of 
America. 3 vols.* . 

History of Ancient Greece. 3 vols.* 

History of Modern Greece and the Ionian 
Islands with a View of the Decline of the Turkish Ascendancy 
on the Grecian Continent, and a Sketch of the Revolutionary 
War. By Charles Maclaren, Esq. 2 vols.* 

History of Rome. 3 vols.* 

The Travels of Francis Bernier, and his Ac- 
count of the Court of the Great Mogul, 2 vols.* 

Memoirs of the. Life of Duncan Forbes, of 
Culloden, with some Particulars of the Rebellion in the year 
1745.¢ : 

The Life of C.G. Lamoignon Maleshebres, 
First President of the Court of Aids, and Minister of State to 
Louis the “V1. Transiated from the French. By Edward 
Mangin. 

Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D. D. Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of Edinburgh, 
centaining a Personal Narrative of his own Life.—Orig: Cor- 
respondence, and the Biographical Notice, by Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff Wellwood, Baronet.* 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 2 vols.* 


Hixtory of England, and of Great Britain to 
the resent Time. 5 vols.* ca 5 

; istory of Scotland, by William Ritchie, Esq. 
3 vols.* 

Mason’s (John) Treatise on Self-Knowledge, 
showing the Nature and Benefit of that Important Science, and 
the Way to attain it 


Leslie (Rev.Chas.) A Short and Easy Method 
with the Deists ; wherein the certainty of the Christian Religion 
is demonstrated. by Infallible Proof. Ina Letter to a Friend. 

British Sermon Writers.—Extracts from 
Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Clarke, Tillotson, South, Sherlock, 
Blair, Paley, and other Eminent Divines. Selected by John 
Clayton, Esq. 2 vol 


: Universal Gazetteer and Geographical Dic- 
vA New General Atlas.* 

Select British Drama.* 

Select British Poets.* 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


On the 1st of December will be published, Part XII. completing 
; the W ork, in 2 la STC vols. Price 5 
A UNIVERSAL His ORICAL LICTION- 
+ 3 ARY; or, Explanation of the Names of Persons and Places 
-* the De Saneeng a ae Sapcal, ent Ecclesiastical 
tlistory, Mythology, Hera! » Biogrsphy, Bibliography, Geo- 
graphy, and Numismatics. By GEORGE CRABE, ae 
The Work is embellished and illustrated by forty Plates, con- 
taining 800 Vortraits of Illustrious Persons classe according to 
their Distinctions, Professions, and Pursuits; and by an im. 
mense number of cuts, chiefly from Coins, Medals, and Statues, 
ondou: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
4 Also, by the same Author, 7 
1. English Synonyms Explained, in Alpha- 
betical Order. Third Edition, revised and corrected. One large 
vol. 8vo, Price 1. 1s. . Pe as 
2. A Universal Technological Dictionary ; or 
Familiar Explanation of the Terms in all Arts and Sciences. {n 
2 vols. gto. with sixty Plates and numerous Cuts. Price 51. &. 
*.* As books of reference, these works will be found the most 
useful in the language. The object of the Technological Dic- 
tionary is not to supersede the use of an Encyclopedia, but to 
define briefly and perspicuously all the Terms used in the Arts 
and Sciences, elucidated, wherever the subject requires it, asin 
Botany, Heraldry, Mechanics, &c, by cuts or plates. A Synop- 
tical view is also given of each Science, under which its Termi- 
nology is classed and explained. R i 
n like manner the Historical Dictionary is not intended to 
supply the place of Biographical and Geographical works, but 
to furnish, in a convenient form, a vast mass of information, 
which would in vain be sought for from such sources ; although 
much required both by the historical student and the geueral 
reader. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Cooper on the Ligaments.—In royal 4to. price 11. is. with Plates 
rom original Drawings from tecently dissected Subjects; 
TREATISE on LIGAMENTS. _ Intended 
as an Appendix to Sir Astley Cooper's Work on Disloca- 
tions and Fractures of the Joints. 
By BRANSBY B, COOPER, 7 
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